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" ‘Tom Pierson strode briskly down the hill, 
fishing-rod in hand. As long as he had been 
in sight of the school he had skulked in the 
shadow of the hedges, for he knew that Joe Sat- 
terlee was looking for him, and the society of 
that youth was the last thing he desired at pres- 
ent. For Joe Satterlee possessed the highly er- 
roneous idea that the best way to catch trout 
was to make as much noise as possible and to 
> toss sticks and pebbles into the brook. Andso 
«* Tom, a devout disciple of Izaak Walton, pre- 
ferred to do without his chum when he went 
fishing. 
The time was a quarter after four of a late 
May afternoon. Tom had tossed the last book 
into his desk and slammed the lid just fifteen 
, minutes before. From the school hall he had 
sneaked to the dormitory, and secured his rod, 
line, and flies. Even as he had descended warily 
\)' by means of the fire-escape, he had heard the 
voice of Satterlee calling his name in the corridor. 
$- He had reached the brook path undetected by 
* dodging from dormitory to school hall and from school 
hall to engine-house, and so to the protecting shadows 
of the high hedge that marked the western limit of the 
school grounds. Most of the other two dozen pupils of 
Willard’s were down on the field, busy with balls and bats. But 
: no form of athletics appealed to Tom Pierson as did angling, and to-day, 
‘ with the white clouds chasing one another across the blue sky and the alder- 
bordered brook in sight, he was almost happy. Almost, but not quite; for even at sixteen life 
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is not always clear of trouble. Tom’s trouble 
was “Old Crusty.” If it were not for “Old 
Crusty,” he thought gloomily, as he swung his 
pole through the new grass, he would be quite 
happy. 

“ Old Crusty’s” real name, you must know, 
was Professor Bailey: he was one of the two sub- 
masters; and as for being old, he was in truth 
scarce over forty—a good ten years younger 
than Dr. Willard, the head-master, to whom, 
for some reason, the fellows never thought of 
referring as “Old Willard.” Professor Bailey 
and Tom had never, from the first, got on at 
all well together. The professor believed Tom 
quite capable of mastering mathematics as well 
as others of his form, and had scant patience 
for the boy’s sorry performances. Tom believed 
that “Old Crusty” dealt more severely with 
him than with the rest — in short, to use his own 
expression, that the professor “had it in for 
him.” One thing is certain: the more the sub- 
master lectured Tom and ridiculed his efforts 
before the class, the more he kept him in after 
school, the less Tom knew of mathematics and 
the wider grew the breach between pupil and 
teacher. 

‘In all other studies Tom was eminently suc- 
cessful, and there is no doubt but that with a 
better understanding between him and the sub- 
master the former would have made a credita- 
ble showing in the science that was at present 
the bane of his life. But, as it was, Tom hated 
“Old Crusty” with a great hatred, while the 
submaster felt for Tom a large contempt, if not 
an absolute aversion. And it must be acknow- 
ledged that Tom gave him sufficient cause. 

A great deal of this passed through Tom’s 
mind as he descended the path and reached the 
shelter of the low-spreading alders that marked 
the course of the brook. But, with the sound 
of the bubbling water in his ears, he put trouble 
behind him. Laying aside his coat, he fitted 
his split-bamboo rod, and studied the sky and 
the pool before him. Then he chose a rather 
worn brown fly, and cast it gently into the cen- 
ter of the limpid basin. Above him the branches 
almost met, and he knew from experience that 
if he hooked a trout he would have to play him 
downstream before he could land him. Ten 


minutes passed, but, save for the inquiring nib- 
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ble of a sunfish or similar small fry, he found 
no encouragement. The sun went behind a 
large cloud, and Tom changed his fly for a 
bright red-and-gray one. But even that failed to 
entice the trout. He grew impatient, for the 
school rules required him to be back in bounds 
by half-past five. Presently he drew in his line, 
donned his coat, and made his way noiselessly 
downstream. When he had gone some ten 
yards, creeping from bank to rock and from 
rock to bank again, not without more than once 
filling his scuffed shoes with water, he reached a 
fence, the rails of which reached straight across 
the stream, which here narrowed to a rocky 
cascade. On the trunk of a big willow at one 
side there wasa board. On the board was the 
legend : 


PRIVATE PROPERTY. 
TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED 
TO THE FULL EXTENT OF THE LAW. 


Tom winked at the sign, and climbed the 
fence. He did it so nimbly and expeditiously 
as to suggest a certain amount of experience. 
In truth, Tom had crossed that fence before, 
not once but several times, since the trout had 
commenced to bite that spring. If it will make 
his conduct appear any less heinous, it may be 
said in his behalf that he always gave a fair trial 
to that part of the brook within the school 
grounds, and only when success failed him there 
did he defy the law and become a trespasser on 
the estate of “ Fernwood.” It would be interest- 
ing to know whether old Father Walton always 
respected “No trespassing” signs. Whether 
he did or did not, he appears to have left as a 
heritage to his foliowers a special code of morals 
where forbidden property is concerned ; for often 
a man who will hold the theft of an apple from 
a roadside orchard in utmost horror will not 
hesitate to extract a fish from a neighbor’s brook 
and bear it off in complacent, untroubled tri- 
umph. IfI have dealt at undue length upon 
this subject, it is because, for the sake of my 
hero, I wish the reader to view such amateur 
poaching as his with as lenient an eye as 
possible. 

Fernwood held one widely celebrated pool, 
from which, even when all of the other pools 
refused to give up a single fish, the practised 
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angler could invariably draw at least a trio of 
good-sized trout. Toward this ideal spot Tom 
Pierson, making his way very quietly that he 
might not disturb and so cause unnecessary 
trouble to a couple of very alert gardeners, 
directed his steps. Once, in spite of care, his 
line became entangled, and once he went to his 
knees in the icy water. Yet both these mis- 
haps but whetted his appetite for the sport 
ahead. When he had gained a spot a dozen 
yards upstream from the big pool, he paused, 
laid aside pole-rod and paraphernalia, and crept 
cautiously forward to reconnoiter. If, he ar- 
gued very plausibly, discovery was to fall to his 
lot, at least it were better to be found guiltless 
of fishing-tackle. He crouched still lower, as, 
over by a clump of dead willows within the 
school bounds, he espied through the trees the 
jauntily appareled Satterlee briskly whipping 
the surface of the brook with unsportsman- 
like energy and apparent disregard of results. 
Tom, however, knew himself to be unobserved, 
so felt no fear from that source. But just as 
the dark waters of the pool came into sight be- 
tween the lapping branches, a sound, close at 
hand and unmistakable as to origin, caused 
his heart to sink with disappointment. There 
would be no fishing for him to-day, for some 
one was already at the pool. The soft click 
of a running reel came plainly to his ears. 

He paused motionless, silent, and scowled 
darkly in the direction of the unseen angler. 
Then he went forward again, peering under the 
leaves. At least he would know who it was 
that had spoiled his sport. Three steps — four ; 
then he suddenly stood upright and gasped 
loudly. His eyes opened until they seemed 
about to pop out of his head, and he rubbed 
them vigorously, as though he doubted their 
evidence. After a moment he again stooped, 
this time sinking almost to his knees, and never 
heeding the icy water that well-nigh benumbed 
his immersed feet. On the farther side of the 
broad pool, in plain sight, stood “ Old Crusty”! 

He was hatless and coatless, and palpitant 
with the excitement of the sport. His lean and 
somewhat sallow face was flushed above the 
prominent cheek-bones, and his gray eyes spar- 
kled brightly in the gloom of the clustering 
branches. He stood lithely erect, the usual 
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studious stoop of the shoulders gone for the 
time, and, with one hand firmly grasping the 
butt of his rod and the other guarding the reel, 
was giving every thought to the playing of a 
big trout that, fly in mouth, was darting and 
tugging until the slender basswood bent nearly 
double. As Tom looked, surprised, breathless 
with the excitement of his discovery, the fish 
shot under the shelter of an overhanging boul- 
der, weary and sulky, and the angler began 
slowly to reel in his line. Inch by inch came 
the trout, now without remonstrance, now jump- 
ing and slashing like ten fishes, yet ever nearing 
the captor and the landing-net. It was a glo- 
rious ba‘tle, and Tom, forgetting all else, crept 
nearer and nearer through the leaves until, 
hidden only by a screen of alder branches, he 
stood at the upstream edge of the basin. At 
length, resisting heroically, fighting every inch 
of the way, the trout was drawn close in to the 
flat rock where stood his exultant captor. The 
latter reached a hand softly out and seized the 
landing-net. Then, kneeling on the brink of 
the pool, with one leg, he made a sudden dip; 
there was an instant of swishing, then up came 
net and trout, and — 

At the end of the pool there was a terrifying 
splash, a muttered cry, and Tom, forgetful of 
his precarious footing, sat down suddenly and 
forcibly on a stone, his legs up to the knees in 
water. ‘The landing-net dropped from the an- 
gler’s hand, and the trout, suddenly restored to 
his element, dashed madly off, while the reel 
screeched loudly as the line ran out. The 
professor, white of face, stared amazedly at 
Tom. Tom stared defiantly, triumphantly back 
at the professor. For a long, long minute 
the two gazed at each other across the sun- 
flecked water. Then, with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders, “ Old Crusty ” stooped and recovered his 
rod. When he again faced the boy there was a 
disagreeable expression about his mouth. 

“ Well, Pierson,” he said as he wound up his 
line, “ you ’re better at playing the spy than at 
studying your lessons, it seems.” 

The blood rushed into Tom’s face, but he 
held his tongue. He could well afford to pass 
the insult, he argued with savage triumph; 
“ Old Crusty ” was in his power. He had only 
to inform Dr. Willard, and, beyond a doubt, 
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the submaster’s connection with the school 
would terminate instantly. The head-master 
held poaching to be the deadliest of sins, 
and poaching on Fernwood especially heinous. 
That his enemy was poaching, that he did not 
hold permission to whip the big pool, was evi- 
dent from the confusion into which Tom’s 
sudden entry on to the scene had thrown him. 
Yes, “ Old Crusty ” could vent his anger to his 
heart’s content; for, when all was said, Tom 
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‘THE JAUNTILY APPARELED SATTERLEE BRISKLY WHIPPING 
THE SURFACE OF THE BROOK.” 





still held the whip-hand. But then the enor- 
mity of the crime with which he had been 
charged struck Tom with full force, like a blow 
in the face. At Willard’s, as at all schools, 
spying, like tale-bearing, was held by the pupils 
to be something far beneath contempt. And 
“Old Crusty” had called him a spy! The 
blood again dyed the boy’s face, and he clam- 
bered to his soaking feet and faced the sub- 
master angrily. 

“Tt ’s a lie!” he said hotly. “I was not 
spying. I did n’t follow you here.” 

The submaster raised his eyebrows incredu- 
lously. 

“ Is that the truth ?” he asked. 

“T don’t lie,” answered Tom, with righteous 
indignation, glaring hatred across the pool. 
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“Ah,” said the other. “In that case I beg 
your pardon. I retract my remark, Pierson.” 

The line was again taut, and now, apparently 
indifferent to the boy’s presence, he began to 
play the trout once more, warily, slowly. Tom 
looked on from his rock, the intensity of his 
anger past. He was forced to acknowledge 
that “Old Crusty” had at least apologized 
honestly and fairly; he wished he had n’t: 
somehow, he felt at a disadvantage. And there 
was the enemy proceeding with his wicked 
sport for all the world as though Tom did not 
hold his fate in his hand, as it were! Tom 
swelled with indignation. 

“I suppose you know you ’re poaching ?” 
he asked presently, breaking the long silence. 
The submaster did not turn his head; he 
merely drew his brows together as though in 
protest at the interruption. Tom scowled. 
What a hardened criminal “ Old Crusty ” was, 
to be sure! 

The trout had but little fight left in him 
now, and his journey back across the pool was 
almost without excitement. Only when he felt 
the imminence of the shore did he call upon his 
flagging strength and make one last gallant 
struggle for liberty. To such purpose did he 
battle then, however, that the man at the rod 
was forced to play out a yard or so of line. 
Tom’s interest was again engaged, and, much 
against his inclination, he had to acknowledge 
that “ Old Crusty” was a master angler.- And 
with that thought came another and a strange 
one, and it was just this: 

“Why,” he asked himself, “if he can be as 
wonderfully patient with a trout as all that, 
why can’t he be a little patient with me?” 

Suddenly, with the trout almost under the 
bank, the angler paused and looked about him, 
at aloss. Tom instantly divined his quandary ; 
the landing-net was floating on the surface of 
the pool fully three yards distant. Tom 
grinned with malicious satisfaction for a mo- 
ment; but then — 

“Will you take the rod a minute?” asked 
“Old Crusty,” just as though there was no 
enmity between them. “I ’ll have to get that 
net somehow.” 

Tom looked from the net to his soaking shoes 
and trousers. There was but one thing to do. 
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“} ‘ll get it,’ he answered. “I ’m wet 


already.” 

He threw aside coat and hat, and waded 
in. The professor watched him with expres- 
sionless face. Tom secured the runaway net, 
and came out, dripping to his arm-pits, at the 
submaster’s side. But when he offered the net 
the other only asked anxiously : 

“Do you think you can land him? The 
leader ’s almost cut through, and I ’m afraid to 
bring him in any farther.” 

Tom hesitated, net in hand. 

“ That will be all right,” continued the other ; 
“TI promise you I ’ll never tell that you had a 
hand in it.” 

Tom flushed. 

“] was n’t thinking of that,” he said. “ Hold 
him steady, and I ’ll get him.” 

He knelt on the rock and looked for the 
trout. It was nearly two yards away and well 
under the water. He put one foot over the 
edge and groped about until he found a sup- 
port for it below the surface. But even then 
his arm was too short to get the net to the 
fish. 


“ Can’t you coax him in another foot ?” he 
asked anxiously. 

“T 'll try,” answered “ Old Crusty.” “ If the 
line will hold —” 

He wound gingerly. 


The gleaming sides of 
the trout came toward the surface. Tom 
reached out with the net, slipped it quietly into 
the pool, and moved it toward the prey. 

“ Now!” whispered the professor, intensely. 

Up came the landing-net, and with it, floun- 
dering mightily and casting the glittering drops 
into the air, came the captive. 

“Well done!” cried the professor, laying 
aside his rod. Praise from an enemy is the 
sweetest praise of all, and Tom’s heart gave a 
bound. ‘The professor seized the trout, took it 
from the net, and, laying it upon the bank, re- 
moved the hook from its gasping mouth. Then, 
with a finger crooked through its gill, he held it 
admiringly aloft. 

“Is n’t he a beauty?” he asked. 

“You bet!” replied Tom, in awe-struck 
tones. “The biggest I ever saw in this stream. 
Must be two pounds and a half, sir?” 

“Well, two pounds easily,” answered “ Old 
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Crusty,” shutting one eye and hefting his trout- 
ship knowingly. 

“ What will you do with him?” asked Tom. 

The other smiled. For answer he knelt again 
on the rock, and, removing his hold, allowed 
the fish to slide from his open palms back into 
the pool. Tom’s eyes grew round with surprise. 
The trout, after one brief moment of amazement 
quite as vast as the boy’s, scuttled from sight. 
Tom turned questioning eyes upon the pro- 
fessor. The latter shrugged His shoulders and 
smiled. 

“T don’t want him; he would be of no use 
to me, Pierson. All I want is the joy of catch- 
ing him.” 

He turned, donned his hat and coat, and be- 
gan to wind up his line, examining the frayed 
leader critically. Tom began to feel uncomfor- 
table ; it seemed to him that the truce should be 


‘at an end now, and that he ought to take his 


departure. But he did n’t; he merely stood by 
and watched. Presently the professor turned 
to him again, a rather rueful smile on his lips. 

“ Pierson,” he said, “ what are you going to do 
with me now that you ’ve caught me here where 
poachers and trespassers are forbidden ?” 

Tom dropped his gaze, but made no answer. 
The submaster thrust the sections of his rod into 
a brown leather case and slipped his fly-book 
into his coat pocket. Then he said suddenly : 

“ Look here, Pierson, I ’m going to ask a 
favor of you: don’t say anything about this to 
the doctor, please.” 

Tom’s momentary qualm of pity disappeared. 
“ Old Crusty” was begging for mercy! The 
boy experienced the glow of proud satisfaction 
felt by the gladiator of old when, his foot on the 
neck of the vanquished opponent, he heard the 
crowded Colosseum burst into applause. But 
with the elation of the conqueror was mingled 
the disappointment of one who sees the shatter- 
ing of an idol. ‘Old Crusty” had been to him 
the personification of injustice and tyranny ; but 
never once had Tom doubted his honesty or 
courage. An enemy he had been, but an hon- 
ored one. And now the honesty was stripped 
away. “Old Crusty” had not the courage to 
stand up like a man and take his punishment, 
but had descended so low as to beg his enemy 
to aid him in the cowardly concealment of his 
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crime! And this man had dared to call him a 
spy! Tom gulped in an effort to restrain his 
angry indignation. 

And all the while he had been looking across 
the pool, and so was not aware that the sub- 
master had been studying his face very intently, 
or that the submaster’s lips held a queer little 
smile oddly at variance with the character of a 
detected criminal at the mercy of his enemy. 

The detected criminal continued his specious 
pleading. 

* You see, Pierson,” he said, “ there ’s just one 
thing that can happen to a person in my posi- 
tion convicted of poaching, and that ’s dis- 
charge. Of course you don’t recognize much 
difference between discharge and resignation ; 
but I do: the difference is apparent when it 
comes to obtaining a new position. A dis- 
charged instructor is a hopeless proposition ; 


one who has resigned may, in the course of 


time, find another place. And so what I ask 
you to do is to keep quiet and give me time to 
resign.” 

“Oh!” said Tom. His faith in mankind was 
reéstablished. He had misjudged the enemy. 
After all, “Old Crusty” was worthy of his 
hatred. He was very glad. But before he 
could find an answer the other went on: 

“Tf I were a younger man, Pierson, my 
chances would be better. But at my time of 
life losing my position means a good deal. You 
must see that. And—could you give me until 
to-morrow evening ?” 

Tom nodded without looking up. He wanted 
to say something, he did n’t at all know what. 
But the elation was all gone, and he felt — oh, 
miserably mean! 

“ Thank you,” said the submaster, pleasantly. 
“ And now I think we ’d best go home. You 
should get those wet clothes off as soon as pos- 
sible.” He looked at his watch. “I had no 
idea it was so late,” he muttered. “ We ’ll have 
to hurry.” He moved off along the edge of the 
stream, and Tom recovered coat and hat and 
followed. He did n’t feel happy. His thoughts 
were fixed on matters other than his footing, 
and more than once he went into the brook. 
Presently he broke the silence. 

“ Are you going to — resign, sir?” 

“ Does n’t that seem best, Pierson ? ” 
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“ T—JI don’t know,” muttered Tom. There 
was another silence, lasting for a few yards. 
Then, “ I—I wish you would n't, sir,” he said 
with a gulp. 

“Eh?” The submaster paused, turned, and 
faced him in surprise. “ What ’s that, Pier- 
son?” 

Tom cleared his throat. 

“T said—I wished you wouid n’t; resign, 
you know.” 

“What do you mean?” asked the other. 
* Do you want to have me discharged, or —” 

“ No, sir, I don’t,” answered the boy, getting 
his voice back. “I—I’m not going to tell at 
all, sir — ever!” 

“ How ’s that?” asked the submaster, in 
puzzled tones. ‘“ You don’t like me the least bit 
in the world, my boy; in fact, I ’m not sure 
you don’t hate me heartily. Does n’t it strike 
you that you ’ve got your chance now? Get 
rid of me, Pierson, and there ’ll be no mathe- 
matics — for a while.” 

“T don’t want to get rid of you,” muttered 
Tom, shamefacediy. “I—I did n’t like you: 


’ 


you ’d never let me; you ’ve always been as 


hard on me as you could be. I can get those 
lessons —I know I can!— if you ’ll only not 
be down on me. I did hate you, sir,”—he 
looked up with a gleam of the old defiance, — 
“but I don’t any longer.” 

“ Why?” asked “Old Crusty,” after a mo- 
ment, very quietly and kindly. Tom shook his 
head. 

“T don’t know—exactly. I guess because 
you ’re a good trout-fisher, and you begged 
my pardon, and — and you treated me like — 
like—” He faltered and came to a pause, 
at a loss for words. But the other nodded 
his head as though he understood. 

“TI see,” he muttered. Then, “ Look here, 
Pierson,” he said, “I see that I ’ve been mis- 
taken about you; I ’ve been greatly at fault. 
I tell you so frankly; and—I’m sorry. If I 
were going to remain I think you and I would 
get on a lot better together.” 

“‘ Yes, sir,” answered Tom, eagerly. 
—and could n’t you stay, sir?” 

The other was silent a moment, looking 
smilingly at the boy’s bent head. At length, 
“If I should accept of your — ah— mercy, 


“ And 
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Pierson, it would have to be understood that 
there was no bargain between us. I think 
we ’d get on better, you and I, but I would n't 
buy your silence. If you ever needed a wig- 
ging or any other punishment I ’d give it to 
you. Would you agree to that ?” 

“T don’t want 
any old bargain, 
sir,” Tom cried. 
“And I ’ll take 
the punishment. 
I ’m—I ’m not 
a baby!” 

“Good! Shake 
hands. Now let 
us hurry home.” 

“ Yes, sir, but 
— just a minute, 
please.” Tom 
darted into the 
wood and came 
back with his 
rod and flies. 
He did not try 
to conceal them, 
but he looked 
sheepishly up 
into the sub- 
master’s _ face. 
This was a study 
of conflicting 
emotions. Inthe 
end amusement 
got the better of 
the others, and 
he viewed Tom 
with a_ broad 
smile. 

“And so there 
is a pair of us, 
eh?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tom. The submaster 
laughed softly and put one hand companionably 
upon the boy’s shoulder. 

“ Pierson,” he said, “suppose you and I 
agree to reform ?” 

“ All right, sir.” 

“No more poaching, eh ? 
stick to our own preserves.” 

“Yes, sir. I’m willing if you are.” 


After this we ’ll 
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“ Because, after all, we can’t improve on that 
trite old proverb which says that honesty is the 
best policy, can we?” 

“ No, sir,” Tom responded. 

They left the thicket together and began the 
ascent of the meadow hill. Twilight was gather- 
ing, and a sharp- 
edged crescent 
of silver glowed 
in the evening 
sky above the 
tower of the 
school hall. It 
was the submas- 
ter who broke 
the silence first. 

“And yet there 
are fine trout in 
the big pool,” he 
said musingly. 

Tom 
unconsciously. 
“Are n’t there, 
though?” he 
asked. 

“T took one 
out one day 
last spring that 
weighed nearly 
three pounds,” 
continued the 
submaster. 

Tom sighed 
again. “ Did 
you ?” he asked 
dolefully. 

“Ves; and— 
look here, Pier- 
son, tell me, how 
would you like 
to fish there as 
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sighed 
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often as you wanted through the trout season?” 

“T ’d like it!” answered Tom, briefly and 
succinctly, wishing, nevertheless, that the sub- 
master would n’t pursue such a harrowing 
subject. 

“Would you? Well, now, I have n’t the 
least doubt in the world but that I can obtain 
permission for you. Mr. Greenway is a friend 
of mine, and while he would n’t care to allow 
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the whole school to go in there, I ’m certain 
that —” 

“A friend of yours?” gasped Tom. “Then 
-—then —” 

The submaster smiled apologetically as he 
replied : 

“ No, Pierson, I was n’t poaching.” 

Tom stared in amazement and dismay. 

“ But — but you said —” 

“No, I did n’t say it, but I allowed you to 
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think it; and I plead guilty to a measure of 
deceit. But I think you ’ll forgive it, my boy, 
because it has led to—- well, to a better un- 
derstanding between us. Don’t you think it 
has?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Tom, wondering but 
happy. 

“Good; and— 
cried the submaster. 

And they did. 


Hello, there ’s the bell!” 
* Let ’s run for it!” 





THE MER-CUPID. 


By ELIzABETH DENESON LANCE. 


THE little mer-cupid that lives in the sea, 
He ’s just as busy as he can be; 

He carries the shells of palest pink, 

All written over with mermen’s ink, 

To the mermaids combing their golden hair, 


Down in the coral caverns there; 

And what they find in a roseate shell 

I ’ll never, no, never, no, never tell! 

But if you will hold a shell to your ear, 
Some message of love you may faintly hear. 





AN 


ALPHABET PICNIC. 


By Jane E. Lyman. 


Sarp the teacher, “’T would be a nice thing 
If the school had a picnic this spring. 
And, I say, if we should, let us lunch in the 
wood, 
And a basket let each of us bring.” 


So first came Miss Anna Adair, 
With Apples — enough and to spare. 
Betty Brown, it is said, brought the Butter and 
Bread, 
And Bananas, as well, for her share. 


Cora Clay carried Cookies and Cake, 
The best that her mother could make ; 
While the chronicle states that Doughnuts 
and Dates 
Were donated by Dorothy Drake. 


Elizabeth Earl, I am told, 
Brought Eggs that were hard-boiled and 
cold. 
Fanny Farley had Figs, and Miss Genevieve 
Griggs 
All the Grapes that her basket would hold. 


There was Honey from Harriet Hart, 
While Miss Imogen Ives for her part 
Furnished lovely Ice-cream. Jenny Joy, it 
would seem, 
Preferred giving Jam in a tart. 


There was Kale from Miss Katherine Kane, 
Which she stated was hard to obtain ; 
While Lettuce so green and Lemons were 
seen 
In the basket of Lilian Lane. 


Matilda Minerva Mentyce 

Thought Mush and Molasses was nice ; 
While Nora O'Neill, after puzzling a deal, 

Brought Nuss, by her mother’s advice. 


Olivia Odell, it is true, 
Brought Olives, and Oranges, too ; 

But Penelope Pry carried Pickles and Pie, 
And Parsnips prepared in a stew. 


The clever Miss Queenie McQuade 

Some delightful Quince-jelly had made. 
Red Radishes came in Ruth Robinson’s name, 

And Rice-pudding she proudly displayed. 


The Soup and the Salad, we learn, 
Were brought by Miss Sylvia Stern ; 
While Tilly Tyree she provided the Tea, 

And Una, her sister, the Urn. 


Some Vinegar (purest white wine), 
Was the gift of Victoria Vine; 
While the Waffles, they say, of Miss Winifred 
Way 
Were voted uncommonly fine. 


Miss Xenia X. made a stop 
On her way at a baker’s neat shop, 

And invested in Buns—the real hot-cross ones. 
Each marked with an X on the top. 


Yetta Young, very weary and hot, 
Brought a great jug of Yeast to the spot: 
’T would be handy, she said, if they needed 
more bread ; 
But the flour she completely forgot. 


Said Miss Zilpha, the teacher: “I see 

You have plenty, dear children, for me ; 
No lunch did / bring, for never a thing 

Could I think of beginning with Z.” 


The picnic was charming, they say, 
And the children were happy and gay ; 

But, strange to relate, though so simply they ate, 
They were all of them ill the next day! 
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By WILLIAM HALE. 


Once, long ago, in Norway, 
That home of vikings brave, 


Bastioned by cloud-capped mountains, 


Lashed by the sea’s wild wave, 


It chanced that while deer-stalking 
The good king lost his way, 
And with his courtiers weary 
The forest roamed all day. 


At length, when strength and courage 
Alike were well-nigh spent, 
They spied a lowly cottage, 
To which their steps they bent. 


There, singing in his doorway, 
A peasant sat at rest, 

His white locks touched with glory 
Caught from the crimson west ; 


Over his knees lay folded 
A torn net old and red, 

And through its tangled meshes 
His busy fingers sped. 


“ What ho! what ho! good fellow,” 
A surly courtier said. 

“ Come share with us thy bounty ! 
Refuse and thou art dead! 


“ Wake up, wake up, thou farmer! 
Get up and clear the way! 
Make room now for thy betters ; 


'” 


The king dines here to-day! 


Up sprang the sturdy yeoman ; 
With hot blood red his cheek ; 

Trembling, erect with anger, 
Like pine on wind-swept peak. 


Athwart the open doorway 
He stood with flashing eye, 
And to the haughty stranger 
Flung back his proud reply : 


“ Who dares to storm this castle 
Is no wise man to see; 
Ill fares it with all foemen, 
Of high or low degree. 


“ One king makes here sad showing, 
For here abide séx kings ! 
And we give way to no man, 
Nor fear we earthly things!” 


Stepping within the doorway, 
He pointed with just pride 

To where, around the table, 
At supper, side by side, 





THE SEVEN KINGS. 


In all the strength of manhood, The purse of gold, albeit, 
Sat his five stalwart sons, Left not the royal hand; 
Mighty of bone and sinew, The king had found his equal — 
Aglow, as one who runs. None prouder in the land. 


“* ONE KING MAKES HERE SAD SHOWING, 
FOR HERE ABIDE S/X KINGS!"’ 
Chiding his surly minion, He neither fawned nor slighted ; 
Much moved, the king thus spake, Not he, this host so bold! 
Begging the lordly peasant He knelt — but to be knighted. 
His purse of gold to take: So ends the story old. 


“ This house, indeed, is royal! Would that this tale of Norway 
Kingly in heart are ye! And Norway’s rugged breed 
A braver band of vikings Might teach that hearts are noble 
Bides not in kingdoms three!” And heroes kings indeed! 





el Tee ELAR SE 
oe \ By 
TuDOR JENKS. 


SHALL I tell you what I saw 
Near the border of a wood, 
While strolling all alone one quiet summer 
day ? 
I saw the wingéd elves, 
Each in his pointed hood, 
In flight about some milkweed tufts all white 
upon a spray. 


Like playful butterflies 
They darted to and fro, 
Chasing little shuttlecocks, the tiny tufted seeds. 
Their hands held trumpet-wise, 
The dainty elves would blow 
These floating, falling playthings in and out 
among the weeds. 


As I gazed I heard a voice 
Like the chirping of a bird ; 
So, bending closer to the ground, I saw a little 


dame 
With her finger on her lips ; 
And these warning words I heard 
Whenever in their playful flight the fairies nearer 


came: 





THE LITTLE ELFIN NURSE. 





“Oh, hush! oh, hush! Be still, 
Or else my elfling wakes!” 
And then I saw the nursling elf, where in a 
pod it lay ; 
Upon soft cotton tufts, 
Like snow in dainty flakes, 
All cuddled soft the baby slept that sunny 


summer day. 


But just then one little imp, 
Bent upon some roguish trick, 
Alighted on the milkweed stem above the 
cradled elf; 
And I heard the little nurse, 
As she turned with motion quick, 
Cry: “ You ought to be ashamed of your self- 
ish elfish self!” 


So she broke a little twig, 
And she chased the little sprite, 
Who replied with tiny squealings to the tiny 
elfin blows. 
But as they came my way, 
I took to headlong flight, 
For she might have changed me to a Cat or 
polliwog — who knows ? 





ANCHAY’S first vivid memory of her 
father dated from the day she climbed 
up into his lap, after watching him un- 
buckle his sword-belt and lay a clat- 
tering scabbard aside on the wicker 

sofa in their quarters, saying: “ Now, little girl, 
come to father.” She had been full of ques- 
tions that day, and she long remembered some 
of the answers. Why did Captain Simpson say 
that it was “ridiculous for her to be named 
Pancha,” for instance, was one of her in- 
quiries, and she always recalled the twinkle 
with which he said: “ Well, childie, if you are a 
Smith you have go¢ to do something about it! 
Some people make themselves into Smythes, 
and some into Smithers, but I stick to plain 
John S. myself; and I and your mother called 
you Pancha by adoption, because you were born 
in New Mexico, and our ‘striker’ and your 
nurse and the housemaid were all Mexicans, 
who were always confounding your name with 
your mother’s until they hit upon that variation 
of it. Don’t you mind what Simpson says. 
There are finer-sounding names than Smith, but 
none more honest; and you have a first name 
that makes you an individual and not a tribe, 
which is sensible and convenient enough, as you 
will find.” 

“T don’t like Captain Simpson one bit,” said 
Pancha, putting an arm around her father’s 
neck. 

“Why not? What has he been doing to 
you?” 

“ Nothing — only I don’t. He laughs when 
I falls down and hurts myself. And he treats his 
dog awfully. And he smiles all the time at me — 
all the time. And he says, ‘That child ’s a per- 








fect noosumps’ when I picks up his cap, just 
to Zook at it.” 

“ Well, I think you ’d do well not to meddle 
with anything belonging to the officers when 
they drop in here; mama has often forbidden 
it, you know.” 

“ But I don’t—only sometimes. And Mr. 
Aisquith Ae does n’t mind. Why, I wore his key- 
chain a week! And he caught me a taran—” 

“ Tarantula — ” 

“And put it in a glass bottle, and took me 
for a walk; and we took out the stopper, and 
threw it, 4er-p/unk / right into the river. He ’s 
just as nice as he can be, and rides me picka- 
back, and tells me stories, and gallops me on 
his horse. And the doctor he’s good to me, 
too, and to Mary Vanderpool ; he lets us rum- 
mage all through his trunk and round the office, 
and gives us—” 

“ Tamarinds and prunes. 
about that,” said the captain. 

“ And lets us try how mustard-plasters bites, 
and play with anything he ’s got. But Captain 
Simpson is just horrid.” 

From the first, “ ossifers,” as she called them, 
had been a fruitful source of trouble to Pancha. 

“T’m an army girl,” she would say. “I’m 
in the cavalry. The cavalry ’s the best thing 
you can be in.” 

In various ways and degrees the officers 
were quite a trial to Pancha, who was one of 
three little girls at a large military post. There 
was Mr. Grigsby, the handsome, laughing young 
lieutenant who had just joined, and Major Pop- 
ham, both of whom delighted to tease her. 

It seemed to Pancha that almost nobody was 
to be trusted. Once when Mr. Grigsby gave 
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her a huge box of candy, and took her to 
Sunday morning inspection, she took his hand, 
and walking confidentially with him across the 
parade-ground, with much swishing of her 
starched skirts and a great sense of the dignity 
of the occasion, she was so struck by the ap- 
pearance of an infantry company that she cried 
out in admiration: “ My! What a nice lot of 
twins!” 

It seemed to Pancha as if her father was 
about her best and safest friend. He gave her 
a mustang pony, which one of the soldiers “ gen- 
tled” for her, and in the course of their daily 
rides over the prairie she found she could tell her 
father almost everything. He never repeated 
what she said, nor told anybody her secrets. 
Why, she told him once where there was a nest 
of wild-turkey eggs that she and Mary Vander- 
pool had found at the foot of some mesquit- 
bushes, and — will you believe it ?— he never 
told a soul nor touched an egg! Mary, who had 
bound herself by the most awful vows never to 
reveal the fact, went straight away and told all 
about it to Mrs. Murphy’s nine boys. But 


“dear father” was “perfectly mum,” though 
Pancha turned hot and cold and red and pale 
at dinner when he said to the doctor, “ Jones, 


I ’ve news for you—splendid.” It was only 
that the regiment was ordered in, but she 
did n’t know that. It was Pancha’s mother 
who turned pale when she saw a long blue en- 
velope on her husband’s desk marked “ official 
business ” and postmarked “ Washington, D.C.” 

“I perfectly have orders,” Pancha would re- 
mark. “It seems to me they always mean 
moving. Everything is pulled to pieces, and I 
have to leave all my precious things behind — 
my toys and everything; my tea-set always gets 
broken; and there are n’t ever enough bag- 
gage-wagons for anybody ’cept Uncle Sam and 
his old things! And father never has saved up 
enough money yet. And mama can’t sell her 
things; she has to give them away. And I 
just wish Uncle Sam would try it hisself, and 
see if he likes to lend his piano to be scratched 
all up, and go to Maine on nothing at ail. 
That ’s what yvood orders is. And bad orders 
is just more awful! The cavalry always just has 
to go to fight the Indians. Newton of the dra- 
goons is going to have our quarters now. I 


IN THE CAVALRY. 


(Jury, 


hofe he'll be good to my dollies, and play with 
them lots, and put Buffalo Bill and White 
Cloud and Jack the: Giant-Killer and Queen 
Elizabeth to bed every night himself. Oh, I 
am so glad we belong to the cavalry!” 

This last was the constant refrain of this young 
person. The uniform, the band, the officers, the 
soldiers, the drums, the very laundress of “ our 
regiment,” as she fondly called it, were in every 
way so infinitely and unquestionably superior to 
every other in the army that it was not a thing 
to be discussed even. “Celia Arthur could n’t 
help being born in the infantry, could she, 
mama?” she wouldsay. “ But it must be very 
sorrowful.” 

“The colonel of our regiment” was a far 
more important person in Pancha’s eyes than 
the President of the United States, of whom she 
never thought with much deference after being 
told that he “ was not in the cavalry, and never 
would be.” ‘“ Why is n’t our colonel the Presi- 
dent? I guess it’s because he does n’t want to 
be—that ’s all.” The colonel in due season 
died, and she put all her dolls in the very deep- 
est crape, and told everybody how very “ sor- 
rowful” it was. 

Ordinarily she would n’t wear a hat that 
had not some yellow in it— “just to show 
that I belong to the cavalry, mama”; and on 
the journey that next followed, something hap- 
pened that was to be a source of cruel mortifi- 
cation. The command was camped near Fort 
Nimporteou, and all around it was a large band 
of Indians coming in to receive their yearly 
presents from the government. Pancha was 
in her father’s tent, and was watching her 
mother put her baby brother to bed, when she 
suddenly caught sight of an Indian who had 
wriggled himself under the tent and was lying 
flat on his stomach, his head supported by his 
hand, gazing at the mother and the two children. 
He smiled and laid his hands on his lips and 
cried “ Amigo!” as he caught Pancha’s startled 
look. But she was frightened quite out of her 
wits. She shrieked, and her mother, who had 
lived with the fear of Indians in her heart for 
many a year, shrieked likewise. The sentinel out- 
side lost his head, discharged his gun, and rushed 
in. The drummer beat to general quarters. The 
whole camp was aroused, and several hundred 
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Indians in two minutes were in a perfect up- 


roar. The sentinel seized the offending Indian 
by the throat and dragged him out of the tent. 
Three Indians seized him from behind; a 
dozen soldiers sprang after them. “ Duke,” Pan- 
cha’s lifelong friend and playmate, a fine mastiff, 
sprang savagely upon the officer who next tried 
to enter the tent. Captain Smith, to save his 
friend’s life, was obliged to draw his pistol and 
kill Duke. But for Captain Smith’s coolness 
and courage, the whole thing might have ended 
very differently —ended in a massacre. But in 
half an hour he had soothed and silenced by tact 
and force, and had dispersed to renewed slum- 
bers both soldiers and Indians ; and it was only 
when he got back into his tent that he sat down 
wearily and said: “ Wife, that was a close call. 
For mercy’s sake never shriek again when we 
are in the midst of an Indian encampment. We 
are but a handful, and they would wipe us out 
in five minutes. When I saw old Rolling 
Thunder and fifty like him running for your 
tent, my heart froze in me, for a moment. It’s 
a lucky thing for us all that I speak the sign- 
language as well as I do.” 

Mrs. Smith sat down on the camp-bed, as 
white as her husband. “We are safe now,” 
she whispered. 

“Oh, yes; perfectly so. I ‘Il see that 
Indians get in to scare you again, dear,” he re- 
plied. ‘Come here, Pancha — how you trem- 
ble! Don’t be frightened, dear. It’s all right 
now, and father is here.” 

But Pancha refused to be comforted, and 
trembled and wept all night; and for a month 
she was so downhearted that her parents were 
much troubled about her. 

“It’s that night, and Duke, and mama, and 
everything,” she would say, with many sobs. 
“I’m not fit to belong to the cavalry. It was 
the first time I ever was in action, and I screamed 
like a perfect gump—a civilian. Duke got 
killed, and we all were nearly massacred — and 
I’m so ashamed, papa! I’m not fi to be 
your little daughter. 1 ought to be the suf/er’s 
daughter, and —and live in Boston, where there 
are n’t any Indians.” 

Her father assured her that the service was 
full of men who wanted to run away but 
did n’t, and who felt like screaming but 
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would n’t; and in time Pancha was consoled, 
and sat on his lap as of old, her head against 
his breast, chastened and comforted. 

“T was always telling Mary Vanderpool 
what I ’d do if ever the Indians came, ’cause 
Z belonged to the cavalry!” she would say. 


It was about three months after this that 
Company A took part in an Indian fight, and 
covered itself with glory. At the news, which 
was brought back to the garrison, Pancha was 
much affected. 

“They are braver than me, papa, — I ’ve got 
to own it,—and I was dorn in the cavalry. If 
it was n’t for the Indians and — Uncle Sam — 
the army would be an awfully nice place, 
would n’t it, papa? Mr. Jones—not Jones of 
the Sixth, but Jones of the Seventh—-says that 
the army ought to be debolished. He says it ’s 
no place for a man of brains. But he’s in the 
artillery. It’s just like the artillery. Mr. 
Grigsby says he ’s ‘just West Pointed,’ and 
he ’ll get over it. You are a man of brains, 
and you /ove the service, like me, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do. And I think every fellow in it 
who does n’t ought to be put out of it, Panchita 
mine. He’s a disgrace to his colors.” 

“That ’s what I think, papa. Give me the 
cavalry or give me death. That is n’t what 
Patrick Henry said; but that ’s what / say.” 

“And so do I,” said Captain Smith, as he 
lifted the little daughter in his arms. This, too, 
was one of Pancha’s sweet memories. 

Not long after this Captain Smith went off 
scouting. Rolling Thunder and his braves set 
out on the war-path, and in the next fierce con- 
flict Pancha’s father fell, severely, though not 
fatally, wounded. 

Pancha and her mother took the wounded 
soldier back home to “ the States.” 

“Mama,” said Pancha to her mother, as 
they drew up around their parlor fire when the 
first snow came, “mama, it is most sorrowful 
for us to have to leave the service, even if we 
do have papa with us — that is, till brother John 
is big enough to go to the Point. But I shall 
always be in the army,— in my heart, you know, 
mama,— in the army and in the cavalry.” 

“ Yes, darling, I know. And so shall your 
father, and so shall I.” 





AN INDIAN VILLAGE. 


By JULIAN RALPH. 


Ir was just at the western edge of the Cana- 
dian prairie, where the Rocky Mountains sixty 
miles away rose with unsubstantial ruggedness 
above the horizon, shining in a mild summer 


~G-T HibLie~ 


“PRESENTLY 1 HEARD THE HUBBUB OF BARKING CURS AND INDIAN GIRLS AND BOYS AT PLAY.” 


sky, as I have heard that icebergs sometimes do, 


like crystal tipped with mother-of-pearl. The 
prairie was slightly rolling, as if it were to begin 
that series of leaps by which, farther on, it 
rushed upward to meet the mountains. On a 


rounded hill I saw half a dozen Indian tepees— 


an encampment. I had often seen tepees from 
the car-windows, but here was my first chance 
to visit them, to study and to touch them. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than the 
appearance they put on 
from a distance. Very 
symmetrical in_ shape, 
rounded at the bottom, 
and terminating with a 
bunch of poles that sug- 
gested a plume at the nar- 
row upper end of each, 
they were so like all their 
pictures I had seen, and 
yet so much prettier, that 
the sight made my pulses 
leap with some of the for- 
gotten instincts of boy- 
hood as I almost ran to- 
ward them. Some ponies 
were tethered near by, and 
solitary figures of Indian 
men were stalking over the 
brown grass to or from the 
tents, and presently I heard 
the hubbub of barking curs 
and Indian girls and boys 
at play. As I came quite 
near to the little huddle of 
tents, they took on a red- 
dish hue which made them 
still prettier. Squaws be- 
gan to appear, advancing 
from them with their hands 
shading their eyes as they 
scanned me. Then I saw 
for the first time that by 
almost each tepee was one of those rude and 
rustic frames between the poles of which dogs 
are harnessed, and on which light burdens are 
dragged from place to place. By one tepee a 
skin was being dried, tightly stretched upon a 
framework and standing in the sun. 





AN 


But for a mission chapel on a neighboring 
hill and the distant roofs of Calgary nestling 
beside a shining stream, I might as well have 
left civilization, so unspoiled by it was this In- 
dian village. ‘True, the bucks all wore round 
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tent, which had a circular base, was about eight 
feet in diameter. In the center were the dead 
embers of a fire. 

By my side, as I squatted down, was a little 
Indian girl, scraping a buffalo horn with broken 


“*I1 SAW AT A DISTANCE SEVERAL SQUAWS CARRYING THEIR BABIES SLUNG IN A BLANKET 


AT THEIR BACKS.”” 


felt hats such as we see on Chinamen in New 
York, but otherwise they were in full and 
shabby Indian regalia. 

Of course the children and women all begged 
for money ; but as I scattered small coin among 
them, there could be no doubt of my friendli- 
ness, and I was quickly made welcome. A 
half-breed loafing about in the camp made 
himself serviceable as an interpreter; and when 
it was explained that I hailed from just as far 
away as the interpreter could point, and had 
never seen an Indian camp before, all the lib- 
erty of a child was given me. 

Invited by the interpreter to enter one of the 
tents, I did so; and there I saw, for the first 
time, an Indian baby. As I remember it, the 


(SEE PAGE 790.) 


glass. Her oval face, olive skin, and large 
black eyes were sufficient to have made her 
pretty, if only she had better known the use of 
soap. Her father sat opposite me, smoking a 
pipe; his squaw was beading a moccasin by 
his side. All around the circuit of the tent, as 
if to close the space between it and the ground, 
was a circle of blankets and rags; but there 
was little difference between the rags and the 


blankets. The tent, so picturesque from a dis- 


tance, proved to be mere muslin, black at the 
top from smoke, reddish brown nearer the 
ground, and literally riddled with holes burned 


through it by flying sparks from the fire. The 
buck brought out two or three hunting arrows, 


which he tried to sell me, and exposed a very 
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ornamental “ quirt” (as they call a whip in the 
prairies), and then the interpreter said some- 
thing about a “ papoose.” 

Although I saw at a distance several squaws 


**IN ANOTHER SECOND THERE PEERED OUT ABOVE THIS ENVELOPE A REALLY 


INTERESTING COPPER-COLORED BABY FACE. 


carrying their babies slung in a blanket at their 
backs, I saw no baby in the tent, and I asked if 
there was one. He said something to the squaw, 
and she, quite pleased with the idea that I should 
like to see her offspring, threw herself forward 
on her hands and knees, crept over to me, and, 
reaching behind me, brought out the baby. I 
had been within an inch of sitting on it! But 
even when she handed it to me I had no idea 
that it was a baby. It was rather like a stuffed 
stocking without any foot. It was a heavy, 
solid package laced across and across with 
leather thongs, and about the shape of a big 
rye loaf. Possessing a general acquaintance 
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with babies, and a liking for them, I still did 
not know how to hold this one, or which end 
of the bundle to keép uppermost, or what 
kind of a thing it was. 

All this must have been ex- 
pressed upon my face, for the 
mother, with quite a kindly smile 
and a not very barbaric laugh, 
took hold of the end of the stock- 
ing-like package while I held it, 
and, after unloosing the top, 
turned it down as a man rolls up 
the bottoms of his trousers, or as 
one peels a banana. As she began 
this operation, there emerged from 
the top of the stocking a little cop- 
per-colored cranium with a sparse 
showing of inky black hair. In 
another second there peered out 
above this envelope a really in- 
teresting copper-colored baby 
face. The tiny Indian was alive, 
for it smiled; but it uttered no 
sound, It was shown to me with 
great pride, and then to the inter- 

preter, who demonstrated his fa- 
miliarity with babies by poking it 
in the cheek with his clumsy finger. 

The little baby smiled, but uttered 

no sound. After holding it for a 

little while I returned it to the 

mother. She drew the covering 
up over the baby’s head more 
loosely than before, and deliber- 
ately tossed it back again behind 
me —not with a rough motion, 
but as a lady throws her work into her basket. 

The little redskin’s arms and body and feet 
were all wrapped firmly in the stocking-like en- 
velope, which was left loose above its shoulders 
and around its head. 

That is all I know about Indian babies. To 
the reader’s mind it must be quite clear that 
there is a great deal more for me and him to 
find out. How a baby done up like a let- 
ter in an envelope can manage to breathe is 
only one of the queries that will suggest them- 
selves to the mind of the average expert in 
“infantology”; but as I saw no more Indian 
babies, I cannot answer any of these queries. 



























GRANDPA’S TOY. 


By Rutnu Titus. 





WHEN grandpa was a little boy— 
And that ’s a far-off day, 

For now grandpa is very old, 
And never thinks of play— 


Grandpa lived in the good old times 
When “everything was right” ; 

They had no carpets on the floors, 
And they read by candle-light. 


And his toy-horse looks very crude, 
Its tail is like a broom; 

The wagon is high and funny, 
And has but little room. 


But grandpa thinks it the nicest toy 
That ever yet was made; 

He would not for an automobile 
This queer old wagon trade. 


{ suppose when you are grandpas 
You ’ll think your toys were great 

’Way back in the days when you were young ; 
But you ’// be out of date. 
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THE OLD LADY FROM DOVER. 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 


THERE was an old lady of Dover 
Who baked a fine apple turnover. 
But the cat came that way, 
And she watched with dismay 

The overturn of her turnover. 





WHY IS IT? 


By ANNA B. CRAIG. 


Way is it the boys 
Will make so much noise, 
And their playthings break up and destroy ? 
And father will say, 
“That ’s only their way; 
I did so when 7 was a boy.” 
792 





THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS.* 


By Howarp PYLE. 








CHAPTER IX. 


HOW SIR PELLIAS DID BATTLE WITH SIR ENGA- 
MORE OF MALVERAT, OTHERWISE THE KNIGHT 
OF THE GREEN SLEEVES, AND OF WHAT BE- 
FELL THE LADY ETTARD. 


Now Sir Pellias and his party and the damsel 
Parcenet and her party traveled onward through 
that Forest of Arroy until that afternoon they 
came unto the boundaries thereof where the 
woodlands ceased, and many fields and mea- 
dows, with farms and crofts and plantations of 
trees, all abloom with tender leaves and fragrant 
blossoms, lay spread out beneath the warm and 
pleasant sky. 

And Sir Pellias said: “ This is indeed a pleas- 
ant place into which we have come.” Whereat 
the damsel Parcenet was right well pleased, for 
she said: “ Sir Pellias, I am very glad that that 
which thou seest belikes thee, for all this land 
belongeth unto the Lady Ettard, and it is my 
home. Moreover, from the top of yonder high 
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hill where the road ascends against the sky thou 
mayst behold the ten fair towers of the castle of 
Grantmesnle lying in the valley beneath.” And 
Sir Pellias said: “ Let us make haste! For I am 
wonderfully desirous for to behold that place.” 

So they all set spurs to their horses and rode up 
that hill at a hard gallop. And when they had 
reached the top of the hill, Sir Pellias beheld that 
it was an exceedingly fair castle, built altogether 
without of a red stone, and containing many 
buildings within, the walls whereof were built of 
red brick. And within the walls and behind the 
castle there lay a little town. Then after a little 
Sir Pellias said: “‘Certes, maiden, yonder is a 
very fair estate. And yon glade of young trees 
nigh unto the castle appeareth to be a very 
cheerful spot. Wherefore at that place I and 
my companions-at-arms will take up our inn. 
There, likewise, will we cause to be set up three 
pavilions for to shelter us by day and by night. 
Meantime I beseech of thee that thou wilt go 
unto the lady, thy mistress, and say unto her 
All rights reserved. 
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that a knight hath come unto this place who, 
albeit he knoweth her not, holdeth that the Lady 
Guinevere of Camelot is the fairest lady in all 
of the world. And I beseech thee to tell thy lady 
that I am here to maintain that saying against 
all comers at the peril of my body. Wherefore, 
if the lady have any champion for to undertake 
battle in her behalf, him will I meet in yonder 
field to-morrow at midday a little before I eat 
my midday meal.” 

“Sir Pellias,” said the damsel, “I will even do 
as thou desirest of me. And though I may 
not wish that thou mayst be the victor in that 
encounter, yet am I soothly sorry for to depart 
from thee.” 

Thereupon the twain took leave of each 
other with very good will and much kindli- 
ness of disposition, and the maiden and the 
three pages went the one way, and Sir Pellias 
and his two companions and the several atten- 
dants they had brought with them went unto the 
glade of young trees, as Sir Pellias had ordained. 

And there they had set up for them three 
pavilions in the shade of the trees: the one 


pavilion of fair white cloth for Sir Pellias, the 
second of green cloth for Sir Mador de la Porte, 
and the third of scarlet cloth for Sir Brandiles. 
And over each pavilion they had set a banner 
emblazoned with the device of that knight unto 
whom the pavilion appertained. 


So when the next day had come, and when 
midday was nigh at hand, Sir Pellias went 
forth into that field before the castle as he had 
promised to do. And he was clad all from 
head to foot in the red armor which he had 
taken from the body of Sir Adresack, and in 
that armor he presented a very terrible ap- 
pearance. And he rode up and down before 
the castle walls, crying in a loud voice in chal- 
lenge to any one who might contest his claim 
that Lady Guinevere was the most beautiful 
lady in all the world. And after a time had 
passed, the drawbridge of the castle was let 
fall, and there issued forth a knight, very 
huge of frame and exceedingly haughty of 
demeanor. And the knight was clad altogether 
from head to foot in green armor. Upon 
either arm he wore a green sleeve, whence he 
was entitled the Knight of the Green Sleeves. 
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And that Green Knight rode forward toward 
Sir Pellias, and when Sir Pellias had told him 
his name he said: “ Ha, Sir Pellias, it is a great 
honor for me to have to do with so famous a 
knight; for who is there in courts of chivalry 
who hath not heard of thee? Now if I have 
the good fortune for to overthrow thee, then 
will all thy honor become my honor. Now, 
in return for thy courtesy, I give unto thee my 
name and title, which is Sir Engamore of 
Malverat, further known as the Knight of the 
Green Sleeves. And I may furthermore tell 
thee that I am the champion unto the Lady 
Ettard of Grantmesnle, and that I have de- 
fended her credit unto peerless beauty for 
eleven months, and that against all comers. 
And if I do successfully defend it for one month 
longer, then do I become lord of her hand and 
of all this fair estate. Wherefore I am pre- 
pared to do the uttermost in my power.” 

Thereupon, in an instant, each knight drave 
upon the other with such terrible speed that the 
ground shook and trembled beneath the beat- 
ing of their horses’ feet. And the spear of Sir 
Engamore of Malverat burst into as many as 
thirty pieces; but the spear of Sir Pellias held, 
so that the Green Knight was hurtled so violently 
from out of his saddle that he smote the earth 
above a spear’s-length behind his horse. 

And when those who had stood upon the 
walls beheld how entirely the Green Knight 
was overthrown in the encounter, they lifted up 
their voices in great outcry; for there was no 
other such knight as Sir Engamore in all those 
parts. And more especially did the Lady 
Ettard make great outcry: for Sir Engamore 
was very much beloved by her; wherefore, see- 
ing him so violently flung down upon the 
ground, she deemed that perhaps he had been 
slain. 

Then three esquires ran to Sir Engamore and 
lifted him up and unlaced his helm for to give 
him air. And they beheld that he was not 
slain, but only in a deep swoon. And by and 
by he opened -his eyes and came back unto his 
senses once more, and demanded with great 
vehemence that he might continue that contest 
with Sir Pellias afoot and with swords. But Sir 
Pellias would not have it so. “ Nay, Sir Enga- 
more,” quoth he; “I will not fight thee so 
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serious a quarrel as that, for I have no such de- 
spite against thee.” 

And whilst they thus stood together, there 
issued from out the castle the Lady Ettard and 
an exceedingly gay and comely court of knights 
and ladies, and these came across the meadow 
toward where Sir Pellias and the others stood. 
And when Sir Pellias beheld her approaching, 
he drew his misericorde and cut the thongs 
of his helmet, and took the helmet off of his 
head, and thus went forward bareheaded for 
to meet her. And when he had come nigh 
to her he beheld that she was many times more 
beautiful than that image of her painted upon 
the ivory panel he had aforetime beheld, where- 
fore his heart went forth unto her with a very 
great deal of strength of liking. So, clad all 
in armor as he was, he knelt down upon the 
grass, and set his hands palm to palm before 
her. And he said: “ Lady, I do very greatly 
crave thy forgiveness that I should thus have 
done battle against thy credit. For, excepting 


that I did that endeavor for my queen, I would 
rather in another case have been thy champion 
than that.of any lady in all of the world.” 


Now at that time Sir Pellias wore about his 
neck that collar of emeralds and opal stones and 
gold which the Lady of the Lake had given to 
him. Wherefore, when the Lady Ettard looked 
upon him, that necklace drew her heart unto him 
with very great enchantment. Wherefore she 
smiled upon Sir Pellias very cheerfully, and gave 
him her hand, and caused him to arise from 
that place where he knelt. And she said to 
him: “Sir Knight, thou art a very famous 
warrior; for I suppose there is not anybody 
who knoweth aught of chivalry but has heard 
of the fame of Sir Pellias, the Gentle Knight. 
Wherefore, though my champion Sir Engamore 
of Malverat hath heretofore overthrown all 
comers, yet he need not feel very much 
ashamed for to have been overthrown by so 
terribly strong a knight.” 

Then Sir Pellias was very glad of the kind 
words which the Lady Ettard spake unto him. 
And he made her known unto Sir Brandiles 
and Sir Mador de la Porte. Unto these knights, 
also, the Lady Ettard spake very graciously, 
being moved thereto by the extraordinary re- 
gard she felt toward Sir Pellias. Then the Lady 
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Ettard besought Sir Pellias and Sir Brandiles 
and Sir Mador de la Porte that they would come 
into the castle and refresh themselves. 

And the Lady Ettard set a very fine feast, 
and Sir Pellias and Sir Brandiles and Sir Mador 
de la Porte, who had by this time divested them- 
selves of their armor and clothed themselves in 
fine raiment, with ornaments of gold and silver, 
came, pursuant to her invitation. And upon 
her right hand she placed Sir Pellias, and upon 
her left hand she placed Sir Engamore of Mal- 
verat; and Sir Engamore was still more cast 
down, for, until now, he had always sat upon 
the right hand of the Lady Ettard. 

Now, because Sir Pellias wore that wonderful 
collar which the Lady of the Lake had given 
unto him, the Lady Ettard could not keep her 
regard from him. And when it came time for 
those foreign knights to quit the castle, she be- 
sought Sir Pellias that he would stay awhile 
longer. 

So by and by Sir Brandiles and Sir Mador 
de la Porte went back unto their pavilions, and 
Sir Pellias remained in the castle of Grantmesnle 
for a while longer. 

Now that night the Lady Ettard let to be 
made a supper for herself and Sir Pellias, and 
at that supper she and Sir Pellias alone sat at 
the table, and the damsel Parcenet waited in 
attendance upon the lady. And whilst they 
ate, certain young pages and esquires played 
very sweetly upon harps, and certain maidens 
who were attendant upon the court of the lady 
sang so sweetly that it expanded the hearts of 
the listener for to hear them. And Sir Pellias 
was enchanted with the sweetness of the music 
and with the beauty of the Lady Ettard. 

And as Sir Pellias sat beside her, the Lady 
Ettard had continually held in observation that 
wonderful collar of gold and emeralds and opal 
stones which was hung about his neck; and 
she coveted that collar exceedingly. Wherefore 
she now said unto Sir Pellias: “Sir Knight, 
thou mayst indeed do me great favor if thou 
hast a mind for to do so.” And Sir Pellias 
said: “What favor may I do thee, lady?” 
And the Lady Ettard said: “ Thou mayst give 
unto me that collar which hangeth about thy 
neck.” 

Then the countenance of Sir Pellias fell, and 
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he said: “ Lady, I may not do that; for that 
collar came unto me in such an extraordinary 
fashion that I may not part it from me.” 

Then the Lady Ettard said: “Why mayst 
thou not part it from thee, Sir Pellias ?” 

Thereupon Sir Pellias told her all of that 
extraordinary adventure with the Lady of the 
Lake, and of how that faerie lady had given the 
collar unto him. And the Lady Ettard was 
greatly astonished, and she said: “ Sir Pellias, 
I do beseech thee, then, for to let me wear it 
for a little while.” 

Then Sir Pellias could refuse her no longer, 
and he said: “ Lady, thou shalt have it to wear 
for a while.” Thereupon he took the collar 
from off his neck, and he hung it about the 
neck of the Lady Ettard. 

Then immediately all the virtue of that jewel 
departed from Sir Pellias, and the Lady Ettard 
looked upon him with altogether different eyes 
from those with which she had before regarded 
him. And she said unto herself: “ Hah! What 
ailed me that I should have been so enchanted 
with that knight to the discredit of my cham- 
pion who hath served me so faithfully?” And 
again she said unto herself: “ Lo, is not mine 
enemy here in my power? Wherefore should 
I not take full measure of revenge upon him 
for all that which he hath done unto us of 
Grantmesnle ? ” 

So by and by she made an excuse and arose 
and left Sir Pellias. And she took Parcenet 
aside, and she said unto the damsel, “Go and 
fetch me hither presently a powerful sleeping- 
draught.” And Parcenet said, “Lady, what 
would you do?” And the Lady Ettard said, 
“No matter.” And Parcenet said, “ Would 
you give unto that noble knight a sleeping- 
draught?” And the lady said, “I would.” 
And Parcenet said, “ Lady, that would surely 
be an ill thing to do unto one who sitteth in 
peace at your table and eateth of your salt.” 
Whereunto the Lady Ettard said, “Take thou 
no care as to that, girl, but go thou straightway 
and do as I bid thee.” 

Then Parcenet saw that it was not wise for 
her to disobey the lady. Wherefore she went 
straightway and did as she was bidden. So 
she brought the sleeping-draught to the lady in 
a chalice of pure wine. And the Lady Ettard 
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took the chalice and said to Sir Pellias: “ Take 
thou this chalice of wine, Sir Knight, and drink 
it unto me according-to the measure of that 
good will thou hast unto me.” 

Now Parcenet stood behind her lady’s chair, 
and when Sir Pellias took the chalice she 
frowned and shook her head at him. But Sir 
Pellias saw it not, for he was intoxicated with 
the beauty of the Lady Ettard and with the 
enchantment of the collar of emeralds and opal 
stones and gold. 

So Sir Pellias took the chalice and drank the 
wine. And in a little while his head waxed 
exceeding heavy, as it were of lead. And he 
bowed his head upon the table, and the Lady 
Ettard sat watching him very strangely. Then 
by and by she said: “Sir Knight, dost thou 
sleep?” And Sir Pellias replied not, for the 
fumes of the sleeping-draught had ascended 
into his brains and he slept. 

Then the Lady Ettard arose laughing, and she 
smote her hands together and summoned her 
male attendants, and she said to them: “ Take 
this knight away, and convey him into an inner 
apartment. And when ye have brought him 
thither, strip him of his gay clothes and of his 
ornaments, and leave him only his linen under- 
vestment. And when ye have done that, lay 
him upon a pallet and convey him out of the 
castle and into that meadow beneath the walls 
where he overthrew Sir Engamore.” 

And when the damsel Parcenet heard this 
she was greatly afflicted, so that she withdrew 
herself apart and wept for Sir Pellias. But the 
others took Sir Pellias and did unto him as the 
Lady Ettard had commanded. 

Now when the next morning had come, Sir 
Pellias awoke with the sun shining into his 
face, and he wist not at all where he was. 
Above him, upon the top of the wall, was a 
great concourse of people, who laughed at him 
and mocked at him. And the Lady Ettard 
gazed down at him from a window, and he saw 
that she laughed and made herself merry. 

Then the postern-gate was opened of a sud- 
den, and the damsel Parcenet came out thence. 
And her face was wet with tears, and she bore 
in her hand a flame-colored mantle. Then she 
ran to Sir Pellias and said, “Thou good and 
gentle knight, take this and wrap thyself in it.” 
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And he said, “ Maiden, I thank thee.” So he 


took the mantle and wrapped himself in it, and 
went his way toward his pavilion wrapped in 
that mantle. 

And when Sir Pellias had reached his pavilion, 
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he entered it and threw himself on his face upon 
his couch, and lay there without saying any- 
thing. And when those two good knights, 
Sir Brandiles and Mador de la Porte, heard of 
that plight in which Sir Pellias returned, they 
hastened to him where he lay and made much 
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sorrow over him. Moreover, they were ex- 
ceedingly wroth at the shame that had been 
put upon him; wherefore they said: “ We will 
get us aid from Camelot, and we will burst 
open yonder castle, and we will fetch the Lady 
Ettard hither for to 
crave thy pardon for 
this affront, even if we 
have to drag her hither 
by the hair of her head.” 
And Sir Pellias lifted 
not his head, but he 
groaned and he said: 
“‘ Let be, messires ; un- 
der no circumstances 
shall ye do that thing, 
she being a woman. 
As it is, I would defend 
her honor, even though 
I died in that defense. 
For I know not whether 
I am bewitched or what 
it is that ails me, for I 
cannot tear my heart 
away from her.” 

And Sir Brandiles 
and Sir Mador de la 
Porte were greatly as- 
tonished at his words, 
wherefore they said the 
one to the other, “ Cer- 
tes that lady hath laid 
some powerful spell 
upon him.” So after a 
while he bade them go 
away and leave him; 
so they did, though not 
with any good will 
thereto. 

And so Sir Pellias 
lay there for all that 
day until the afternoon 
had come. Then he 
aroused himself and 
bade an esquire to bring him his armor. Upon 
this Sir Brandiles and Sir Mador de la Porte 
hastened unto him and said, “ What have ye a 
mind to do, Sir Pellias?” And Sir Pellias said, 
“T am going to try to win me unto the Lady 
Ettard’s presence.” And they said unto him, 
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“ What madness is this?” And Sir Pellias said: 
“T know not. But meseems that an I do not 
behold the Lady Ettard and talk unto her I 
shall surely die of longing to see her.” And 
they said, “This is madness.” Whereunto he 
replied, “I know not whether it is madness or 
whether I am caught in some enchantment.” 

Then the esquire fetched unto Sir Pellias his 
armor as he had commanded, and they clad him 
in it, so that he was altogether red from top to 
toe. And straightway he mounted his horse and 
rode out toward the castle of Grantmesnle. 

Now when the Lady Ettard beheld Sir Pel- 
lias again parading the meadow below the 
castle, she called unto her six of her best 
knights, and she said unto them: “ Behold, 
messires, yonder is that knight who brought so 
much shame upon us yesterday. Now I bid 
ye for to go forth against him and to punish 
him as he deserveth.” 

So those six knights did as she bade them, 
and they straightway armed themselves and 
rode forth against Sir Pellias. But when Sir 
Pellias beheld them approach, his heart over- 


flowed with fury, and he shouted in a great 
voice and drave forward against them. And 
for a while they withstood him; but he was not 
to be withstood, wherefore they presently brake 
from before him and fled, and he pursued them 
with great fury about that field, and smote four of 


them down from their horses. Then, when 
there were but two of those knights remaining, 
Sir Pellias of a sudden ceased to fight, and he 
cried out unto those two knights, “ Messires, I 
surrender myself unto ye”; whereat they were 
greatly astonished, for they were entirely filled 
with the fear of his strength. So they came 
and laid hands upon Sir Pellias and took him 
toward the castle. And Sir Pellias said unto him- 
self: “ Now they will bring me unto the Lady 
Ettard, and I shall have speech with her.” For 
it was for this that he had suffered himself to be 
taken by those two knights. 

But it was not to be as Sir Pellias willed it. 
For when they had brought Sir Pellias close 
under the castle, the Lady Ettard called unto 
them from a window in the wall; and she said: 
“Take that knight, and tie his hands behind 
his back and his feet beneath his horse, and 
send him back unto his companions.” 
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And Sir Pellias lifted up his eyes unto that 
window, and he cried in great despair: “ Lady, 
it was unto thee I surrendered, and not unto 
these unworthy knights.” 

But the lady cried out all the more vehe- 
mently, “ Drive him hence, for I do hate the 
sight of him.” 

So those two knights did as the Lady Ettard 
said: they took Sir Pellias, and bound him 
hand and foot, and allowed his horse for to 
bear him back unto his companions in that wise. 

Then when Sir Brandiles and Sir Mador de 
la Porte beheld how Sir Pellias came unto them, 
with his hands bound behind his back and his 
feet tied beneath his horse, they were altogether 
filled with grief and despair. So they loosed 
those cords from about his hands and feet, and 
they cried out upon Sir Pellias: “Sir Knight, 
Sir Knight, art thou not ashamed to permit 
such infamy as this ?” 

And Sir Pellias shook and trembled as though 
with an ague, and he cried out in great despair, 
“T care not what happens unto me!” And they 
said, “ Not unto thyself, Sir Knight; but what 
shame thou dost bring upon King Arthur and 
his Round Table!” And Sir Pellias cried aloud 
with a great and terrible voice, “I care not for 
them, either!” 

All of this befell as I have told it unto you 
because of the powerful enchantment of that 
collar of emeralds and opal stones and gold 
which Sir Pellias had given unto the Lady Et- 
tard and which she continually wore ; for it was 
beyond the power of any man to withstand the 
enchantment of that collar. 

But how Sir Pellias recovered from this spell 
of the enchanted collar, and what befell him, 
shall be told you later. In the meantime, 
listen and I shall tell ye of certain things that 
befell at the court of King Arthur after Sir 
Pellias had left it, and of what followed those 
happenings. 

CHAPTER X. 


HOW QUEEN GUINEVERE QUARRELED WITH SIR 
GAWAINE, AND HOW SIR GAWAINE LEFT THE 
COURT OF KING ARTHUR FOR A WHILE. 


Now in the same measure that Queen Guine- 


vere felt high regard for Sir Pellias, in that same 
degree she felt misliking for Sir Gawaine. For, 
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though Sir Gawaine was said of all men to have 
a silver tongue, and whilst he could upon occa- 
sion talk in such a manner as to beguile others 
unto his will, yet he was of a quick temper and 
very proud and haughty. Wherefore he could 
not always brook that the Lady Guinevere 
should command him unto her will as she did 
other knights at that court. 

Now it happened upon an occasion that Sir 
Gawaine and Sir Griflet and Sir Constantine 
of Cornwall sat talking with five ladies of 
the queen’s court in a pleached garden that 
lay beneath the tower of the Lady Guine- 
vere, and they made very pleasant discourse 
together. 

At that time the day was extraordinarily 
balmy, and, it being well toward the sloping of 
the afternoon, those lords and ladies were ciad 
in very gay attire. And of all who were there 
Sir Gawaine was the most gaily clad; for he 
was dressed in sky-blue silk, embroidered with 
threads of silver. And Sir Gawaine was playing 
upon the lute and singing a ballad in an ex- 
ceedingly pleasing voice. 

And now I must tell that there was a fawn- 
colored greyhound of which Queen Guinevere 
was wonderfully fond—so much so that she had 
adorned its neck with a collar of gold inset with 
carbuncles. Now whilst that Sir Gawaine was 
playing upon the lute and singing a ballad the 
hound came running into that garden, and his 
feet were wet and soiled with earth. So hearing 
Sir Gawaine singing and playing upon the lute, 
that hound ran unto him and leaped up upon 
him. At this Sir Gawaine was very wroth; 
wherefore he clenched his hand and smote the 
hound upon the head with the knuckles thereof, 
so that the hound lifted up his voice with great 
outcry. ‘ 

But at that very hour Queen Guinevere hap- 
pened to be passing nigh to an upper window, 
and, looking out, beheld that blow, whereat she 
was greatly offended; and she called out from 
her window: “Why dost thou smite my dog, 
messire ? ” 

And those lords and ladies who were below 
in the garden were very much surprised and 
were greatly abashed to find that their queen 
was so nigh unto them that she might behold 
all that they did. But Sir Gawaine spake up 
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very boldly, saying: “ Thy dog did affront me, 
lady, and, certes, whosoever affronteth me, him 
I strike.” 

Then Queen Guinevere grew very angry with 
Sir Gawaine; wherefore she said: “ Thy speech 
is overbold, messire.” And Sir Gawaine said: 
“ Not overbold, lady ; but only bold enough for 
to maintain my rights.” 

At this speech the Lady Guinevere’s face 
flamed like fire and her eyes shone very bright, 
and she said: “I am sure that thou dost for- 
get unto whom thou speakest, Sir Knight.” 
Whereat Sir Gawaine smiled very bitterly, and 
said: “ And thou, lady, dost not remember that 
I am the son of a king so powerful that he 
never needed help from any other king for to 
maintain his rights.” 

At these words all those who were there fell 
as silent as though they were turned into stone, 
for that speech was exceedingly bold and 
haughty. And the Lady Guinevere also was . 
silent for a long time, endeavoring to recover 
herself from that speech. And when she spake 
it was as though she was half smothered by her 
anger. And she said: “Sir Knight, thou art 
proud and arrogant beyond measure ; for I did 
never hear of any one who dared to give reply 
unto his queen as thou hast spoken unto me. 
But this is my court, and I may command in it 
as I choose. Wherefore I do now bid thee for 
to begone, and to show thy face no more, either 
here, or in hall, or in any of the places where I 
hold my court. For thou art an offense unto 
me; wherefore in none of these places shalt 
thou have leave to show thy face until thou 
dost ask my pardon for the affront which thou 
hast put upon me.” 

Then Sir Gawaine arose and bowed very 
low to Queen Guinevere, and he said: “ Lady, 
I go from thy court. Nor will I return thither- 
ward until thou art willing for to tell me that 
thou art sorry for the discourteous way in which 
thou hast entreated me now and at other times 
before my peers.” 

So saying, Sir Gawaine took his leave from 
that place; nor did he turn his head nor look 
behind him. And Queen Guinevere went into 
her chamber, and wept in secret for anger and 
for shame. For indeed she was greatly grieved 
at what had befallen; yet was she so proud that 
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she would in no wise have recalled the words 
that she had spoken, even had she been able 
to do so. 

Now when the news of that quarrel had gone 
about the castle it came unto the ears of Sir 
Ewaine. So Sir Ewaine went straightway unto 
Sir Gawaine and asked him what was ado; 
and Sir Gawaine, who was like one distraught 
and in great despair, told him everything. 

Then Sir Ewaine said: “ Thou wert certainly 
wrong for to speak unto the queen as thou 
didst. Ne’theless, an thou art banished from 
this court, I will go with thee; for thou art my 
cousin german and my companion, and my 
heart cleaveth unto thee.” 

So Sir Ewaine went unto King Arthur and 
he said: “ Lord, my cousin Sir Gawaine hath 
been banished from this court by the queen. 
And though I may not say that he hath not 
deserved that punishment, yet I would fain 
crave thy leave for to go along with him.” 

At this King Arthur was very grieved; but 
he maintained a steadfast countenance, and 
said: “ Messire, I will not stay thee from going 
where it pleases thee. As for thy cousin, I dare 
say he gave the queen such great offense that 
she could not do otherwise than as she did.” 

So both Sir Ewaine and Sir Gawaine went 
unto their inn and commanded their esquires to 
arm them ; then they, with their esquires, went 
forth from Camelot, betaking their way toward 
the forest lands. 


Thus those two knights and their esquires 
traveled for all that day until the gray of the 
eventide, what time the birds were singing their 
last songs ere closing their eyes for the night. 
So those knights were afeard lest they should 
not find kindly lodging before the night should 
descend upon them, and they talked together 
concerning that thing. But as they came to 
the top of a certain hill, they beheld below them 
a valley, very fair and well tilled, with many 
cottages and farm-crofts. And in the midst of 
that valley was a goodly abbey, very fair to look 
upon, where they were hospitably entertained 
by the good abbot and his well-fed monks. 

The next morning, when they had been rid- 
ing for two or three hours or more, they beheld 
before them the borders of the Forest of Usk all 
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green and shady with thin foliage and very 
cheerful in the warmth of the springtide day. 
And lo! immediately at the edge of the wood- 
land there stood a fair strong castle of gray 
stone with windows of glass shining very bright 
against the sky, and before the castle was a 
tree on which was hung a shield of sable bear- 
ing the device of three white goshawks. But 
that which was very extraordinary was that in 
front of that shield there stood seven young 
damsels exceedingly fair of face, and that these 
seven damsels continually offered a great deal 
of insult to that shield. For some of those 
damsels smote it ever and anon with peeled 
rods of osier, and others flung lumps of clay 
upon it, so that the shield was greatly defaced 
therewith. Now nigh to the shield was a very 
noble-appearing knight clad all in black armor 
and seated upon a black war-horse, and it was 
very plain to be seen that the shield belonged 
unto the knight, for otherwise he had no shield; 
yet that knight offered no protest either by 
word or by act to stay those ladies from offer- 
ing affront thereunto. 

Then Sir Ewaine said unto Sir Gawaine, 
“That is a very strange thing that I behold; 
belike one of us is to encounter yonder knight.” 
And Sir Gawaine said, “ Maybe so.” Then 
Sir Ewaine said, “If it be so, then I will un- 
dertake the adventure.” And Sir Gawaine 
said, “ Not so, for I will undertake it myself, I 
being the elder of us twain.” 

So he set spurs to his horse and he drave 
down upon those damsels who offered affront 
in that way to the sable shield. And he set 
his spear in rest and he shouted in a loud 
voice, “Get ye away! Get ye away!” And 
when those damsels beheld the armed knight 
riding at them, they fled away before him. 

Then the Sable Knight, who sat not a great 
distance away, rode forward in a very stately 
manner unto Sir Gawaine, and he said, “Sir 
Knight, why dost thou interfere with those la- 
dies?” Whereunto Sir Gawaine replied, “ Be- 
cause they offered insult unto what appeared to 
me to be a noble and knightly shield.” 

But the Sable Knight spake very haughtily 
and said, “Sir Knight, that shield belongeth 
unto me, and I do assure thee that I am very 
well able for to take care of it without the 
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interference of any other defender.” And Sir 
Gawaine said, “It would appear not, Sir 
Knight.” 

Then the Sable Knight said, “ Messire, an 
thou thinkest that thou art better able to take 
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care of that shield than I, I think that thou 
wouldst do very well to make thy words good 
with thy body.” And Sir Gawaine said, “I 
will endeavor to show thee that I am better able 
to guard that shield than thou who ownest it.” 

Then the Sable Knight, without further ado, 
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rode unto the sycamore-tree, and took down 
thence the shield from where it hung. And 
he dressed his shield upon his arm and made 
him ready for defense. And Sir Gawaine like- 
wise made him ready for defense. 

Now when the peo- 
ple of that castle per- 
ceived that a combat 
of arms was toward, 
they crowded in great 
numbers to the walls, 
so that there were as 
many as two score la- 
dies and esquires and 
folk of different degrees 
looking down upon that 
field of battle from the 
walls. 

So when those two 
knights were altogether 
prepared, Sir Ewaine 
gave the signal for as- 
sault, and each knight 
shouted aloud and 
drave spurs into his 
charger and _ rushed 
forward to the assault 
with a noise like thun- 
der for loudness. 

Now Sir Gawaine 
thought to easily over- 
come his adversary in 
this assault and to cast 
him down from out of 
his saddle, for there 
was hardly any knight 
in all the world equal 
unto him for prowess. 
And, indeed, he had 
never yet been un- 
horsed in combat, ex- 
my cepting by King Ar- 

i thur. So when those 

Drawn ty Howard Ty. + smote the one 
against the other into the midst of their de- 
fenses Sir Gawaine looked to behold his ad- 
versary to fall from his saddle. But it was 
not so, for in that attack Sir Gawaine’s spear 
burst into many pieces, but the spear of the 
Sable Knight held, so that Sir Gawaine was cast 
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with great violence out of the saddle, smiting 
the dust with a terrible noise of falling. And 
so astonished was Sir Gawaine at that fall that 
it appeared unto him nct as though he fell 
from his saddle, but as though the earth rose 
up and smote him. Wherefore he lay for a 
while all stunned with that blow and with the 
astonishment thereof. 

But hearing the shouts of the people upon 
the castle wall, he immediately aroused himself 
from where he lay in the dust; and he was so 
filled with rage and shame that he was like one 
altogether intoxicated. Wherefore he drew his 
sword and rushed with great fury upon his 
enemy, with intent to hew him down by main 
strength. Then that other knight, seeing him 
come thus at him, immediately dismounted 
from his own horse and drew his sword and 
put himself in posture either for assault or for 
defense. So they lashed together, tracing this 
way and that, and smiting with such fury that 
the blows they gave were most terrible for to 
behold. But when Sir Ewaine beheld how 
fierce was that assault, he set spurs unto his 


horse and pushed him between the knights 
contestant, crying out aloud: “Sir Knights! 
Sir Knights! what is this? Here is no cause 


for such desperate battle.” But Sir Gawaine 
cried out very furiously: “Let be! Let be, 
and stand aside! For this quarrel concerns thee 
not.” And the Sable Knight said, “ Ahorse 
or afoot, I am ready to meet that knight at 
any time.” 

But Sir Ewaine said: “ Not so; ye shall fight 
no more in this quarrel. For shame, Gawaine! 
For shame to seek such desperate quarrel with 
a knight that did but meet thee in a friendly 
fashion and in a fair contest.” 

Then Sir Gawaine was aware that Sir Ewaine 
was both just and gentle; wherefore he put up 
his sword in silence, although he was like to 
weep for vexation at the shame of his overthrow. 
And the Sable Knight put up his sword also, 
and so peace was made betwixt those two. 

Then the Sable Knight said: “ I am glad that 
this quarrel is ended, for I perceive, messires, 
that ye are assuredly knights of great nobility 
and gentleness of breeding ; wherefore I would 
that we might be friends and companions from 
henceforth instead of enemies. Therefore I do 
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beseech ye for to come with me a little ways 
from here, where I have taken up my inn, so 
that we may rest and refresh ourselves in my 
pavilion.” 

And Sir Ewaine said: “I give thee gramercy 
for thy courtesy, Sir Knight, and we will go 
with thee with all the pleasure that it is possi- 
ble to feel.” And Sir Gawaine said, “I am 
content.” So these three knights straightway 
left the field of battle. 

And when they had come to the edge of the 
forest Sir Gawaine and Sir Ewaine perceived a 
very fine pavilion of green silk set up beneath 
the tree. And about that pavilion were many 
attendants of divers sorts, all clad in colors of 
green and white. And when Sir Gawaine per- 
ceived how great and lordly was the estate of 
the knight who had overthrown him he was 
very greatly comforted. Then the esquires of 
those three knights came and removed the 
helmet, each esquire from his knight, so that 
the knight might be made comfortable thereby. 
And Sir Gawaine and Sir Ewaine perceived that 
the Sable Knight was very comely of counte- 
nance, being ruddy of face and with hair like 
to copper for redness. Then Sir Ewaine said 
unto the knight: “Sir Unknown Knight, this 
knight, my companion, is Sir Gawaine, King 
Uriens’s son of Gore; and I am Ewaine, the son 
of King Lot of Orkney. Now I do crave of 
thee that thou wilt make thyself known unto us.” 

“Ha,” said the other, “I am glad that ye 
are such very famous and royal knights, for I 
also am of royal blood, being known as Sir 
Marhaus, the son of the King of Ireland.” 

Then Sir Gawaine was very glad to discover 
how exalted was the station of that knight who 
had overthrown him, and he said unto Sir 
Marhaus: “Sir Marhaus, I make my vow that 
thou art one of the most terrible knights in the 
world. For thou hast done unto me this day 
what only one knight in all the world has ever 
done, and that is King Arthur, who is my uncle 
and my lord. Now thou must certainly come 
unto the court of King Arthur, for he will be 
wonderfully glad for to see thee, and mayhap he 
will make thee a knight of his Round Table; 
and there is no honor in all of the world that 
can be so great as that.” 

Thus he spoke unthinkingly; and then he 
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remembered. Wherefore he smote his fist 
against his forehead, crying out: “Aha! aha! 
Who am I for to bid thee to come unto the 
court of King Arthur who only yesterday was 
disgraced and banished therefrom!” 
Thereupon did Sir Gawaine relate how he had 
been banished from the court of King Arthur. 
Then Sir Marhaus said: “ Messires, I like ye 
wonderfully well, and would fain become your 
companion in the adventures you are to under- 
take, for now I need remain here no longer. 
For ye must know that I was obliged to defend 
those ladies who assailed my shield until I had 
overthrown seven knights in their behalf. And 
I must tell thee that thou, Sir Gawaine, wert the 
seventh knight I have overthrown. Wherefore, 
since I have now overthrown thee, I am released 
from my obligation and may go with ye.” 
Then Sir Gawaine and Sir Ewaine were very 
much astonished that any knight should lie be- 
neath so strange an obligation as that, and they 
besought Sir Marhaus to tell them why he should 
have been obliged to fulfil such a pledge. And 
Sir Marhaus said: “I will tell ye. The case was 
this: Some whiles ago I was traveling in these 
parts with a hawk upon my wrist, what time I 
was clad very lightly in holiday attire: to wit, 
I wore a tunic of green silk, and hosen one of 
green and one of white. And I had nothing 
upon me by way of defense but a light buckler 
and a short sword. Now, coming unto a cer- 
tain stream of water very deep and rapid, I 
perceived before me a bridge of stone crossing 
that stream, but so narrow that only one horse- 
man might cross that bridge at a time. So I 
entered upon that bridge, and was part way 
across it when I perceived a knight in armor 
coming the other way. And behind the knight 
there sat upon a pillion a very fair lady with 
golden hair. And when that knight perceived 
me upon the bridge, he cried aloud, ‘Get back! 
get back, and suffer me to pass!’ But this I 
would not do, but said: ‘ Not so, Sir Knight; 
for, having advanced so far upon this bridge, I 
have certes the right of way, and it is for you 
to wait your turn and to permit me first to 
cross.’ But the knight would not do so, but 
immediately put himself in posture of offense, 
and straightway came against me upon the 
bridge, with intent either to slay me or to 
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drive me back to the other extremity of the 
bridge. 

“ But this he was not able to do, for I de- 
fended myself very well with my light weapons. 
And I so pushed my horse against his horse 
that I drave him backward from off of the 
bridge and into the water; whereinto the horse 
and the knight and the lady all of them fell 
with a terrible splashing. 

“ At this the lady shrieked in great measure, 
and both she and the knight were like to drown 
in the water—the knight being altogether clad 
in armor, so that he could not uplift himself 
above the flood. Wherefore, beholding their 
extremity, I leaped from off my horse and into 
the water, and with great ado and with much 
danger unto myself, I was able to bring them 
both unto the land. 

“But that lady was very greatly offended 
with me, for her fair raiment was altogether 
wet and despoiled by the water; wherefore she 
upbraided me with great vehemence. Then I 
knelt down before her and besought her par- 
don with all humility, but she still continued 
to upbraid me. Then I offered unto her for to 
perform any penance that she might set upon 
me. 

“ At this the lady stinted her violent words 
and was very well satisfied. And she said, ‘I 
will set thee a penance.’ And when her knight 
had recovered she said, ‘Come with us’; and so 
I mounted my horse and followed them. 

“So after we had gone a considerable distance 
we came to this place, and here she commanded 
me as follows: 

“*Sir Knight,’ she said, ‘this castle belongeth 
unto me and unto this knight, who is my lord. 
Now, thou shalt take thy shield and hang it up 
in yonder sycamore-tree, and every day I will 
send certain damsels of mine own out from the 
castle. And they shall offend against that 
shield, and thou shalt not only suffer whatever 
affront they may offer, but thou shalt defend 
them against all comers until thou hast over- 
come seven knights.’ 

“So I have done until this morning, when 
thou camest hither. Thou art the seventh 
knight against whom I have contended, and as 
I have overcome thee, my penance is now 
ended and once more I am a free man.” 
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Then Sir Gawaine and Sir Ewaine gave Sir 
Marhaus great joy that his penance was com- 
pleted, and they were very well satisfied each 
one with the other two. So Sir Gawaine and Sir 
Ewaine abided that night in the pavilion of 
Sir Marhaus, and the next morning they arose, 
and having laved themselves in a forest stream, 
they made them ready and rode forth into the 
woodlands with their esquires. 


So they made their way by certain divers 
paths they knew not whitherward, and they 
traveled all that morning and until the afternoon 
was come. And as they traveled thus Sir Mar- 
haus said of a sudden, “ Messires, know ye 
where we are come to?” And they said, “ Nay, 
we know not.” Then Sir Marhaus said: “ This 
part of the forest is called Arroy, and it is fur- 
ther called the ‘ Forest of Adventure.’ For it 
is very well known that when a knight, or a 
party of knights, enter this forest, they there 
assuredly meet with some adventures, from 
which some come forth with credit, whilst 
others fail therein.” And Sir Ewaine said, “I 
am glad that we have come hither, so that we 
shall meet with adventure.” 

So those three knights and their esquires con- 
tinued onward in that woodland, where was 
silence so deep that even the tread of their 
horses upon the mossy earth was scarcely to be 
heard. And there was no note of bird and no 
sound of voice, and hardly did any light pene- 
trate into the gloom of that woodland. And 
those noble knights said unto one another, 
“ This is soothly a very strange place, and one, 
mayhap, of enchantment.” 

Now when they had come into the very 
midst of these dark woodlands, they perceived 
of a sudden, in the pathway before them, a 
fawn as white as milk. And round the neck 
of the fawn was a collar of pure gold. And 
the fawn stood and looked at them, and when 
they had come nigh to it it turned and ran up 
a very narrow path. Then Sir Gawaine said, 
“Let us follow that fawn and see where it 
goeth.” And the others said, “We are 
content.” 

So they followed in a narrow path until, of 
a sudden, they came to where was a little open 
lawn, very bright with sunlight. And in the 


midst of the lawn was a fountain of pure water. 
And there was no fawn to be seen, but lo! be- 
side the fountain there sat a very wonderful 
lady clad all in garments of green. Moreover, 
that lady combed her hair with a golden comb, 
and her hair was like to the wing of a raven for 
blackness. And upon her arms she wore very 
wonderful bracelets of emeralds and of opal 
stones inset into cunningly wrought gold. And 
the face of the lady was like ivory for whiteness, 
and her eyes were bright like jewels set in ivory. 
And when she perceived the knights she arose 
and laid aside her golden comb and bound up 
the locks of her hair with ribbons of scarlet 
silk. Then she came forward to those knights 
and gave them greeting. 

Thereupon those three knights gat them 
down straightway from off their horses, and Sir 
Gawaine said, “ Lady, I do perceive that thou 
art not of mortal sort, but that thou art of faerie.” 
And the lady said, “Sir Gawaine, thou art 
right.” 

At this Sir Gawaine marveled that she should 
know his name so well. And he said to her, 
“Lady, who art thou?” Whereunto she made 
answer: “ My name is Nymue, and I am the 
chiefest of those ladies of the lake of whom thou 
mayst have heard. And it was I who gave 
unto King Arthur the sword Excalibur. For I 
am very friendly unto King Arthur and to all 
the noble knights of his court. So it is that I 
know ye all. And I know that thou, Sir Mar- 
haus, will become one of the very foremost 
knights of the Round Table.” 

Then she said, “I pray ye tell me what it is 
that ye seek in these parts?” And they said, 
“ We seek adventure.” Whereupon she said to 
them, “I will bring you unto adventure, but it 
is Sir Gawaine who must undertake it.” And 
Sir Gawaine said, “ That is very glad news.” 

And she brought them up a very high hill, 
and from the top of the hill they looked down 
upon a fruitful and level plain as upon a table 
spread out before them. And in the midst of 
that plain they beheld that there was a very 
noble castle, built all of red stone and of red 
bricks, and a small town, also built of red bricks. 
And as they sat there on top of the hill they 
perceived of a sudden a knight, clad in red ar- 
mor, who came forth from a glade of trees. And 
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they saw that the knight paraded the meadow 
that lay in front of the castle, and that he gave 
challenge to those within the castle. They then 
perceived that the drawbridge of the castle was 
let fall of a sudden, and that there issued from 
thence six knights, clad in complete armor. 
And they saw that these six knights assailed 
that one knight in red armor, and that the one 
knight assailed the six. And they beheld that 
for a while those six withstood the one, but that 
he assailed them so terribly that he smote down 
two of them very quickly. Then they beheld 
that the rest brake and fled from before the Red 
Knight, and that the Red Knight pursued 
them about the meadow with great fury. And 
they saw that he smote down one from out his 
saddle, and still another, until but two of those 
knights were left. 

And Sir Gawaine said, “ That is certainly a 
very wonderful sight for to see” ; and the Lady 
of the Lake said, “ Wait a little.” 

Then they saw that when the Red Knight had 
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smitten down all of his enemies but those two, 
and that when he had put those two in great 
peril of their lives, he of a sudden sheathed his 
sword and surrendered himself untothem. And 
they saw that those two knights brought the 
Red Knight to the castle, and that when they 
had brought him there a lady upon the walls 
bespake that Red Knight with great violence of 
language. Then they beheld that those two 
knights bound the Red Knight’s hands behind 
his back, and bound his feet beneath his horse’s 
belly, and drave him away from that place. 

All this they beheld from the top of that hill ; 
and the Lady of the Lake said unto Sir Gawaine, 
“There thou shalt find thy adventure, Sir 
Gawaine.” And Sir Gawaine said, “I will 
go.” And the Lady of the Lake said, “ Do so.” 

And, behold, she vanished from their sight, 
and they were greatly amazed. 


And now follows the adventure that fell be- 
twixt Sir Gawaine and Sir Pellias. 


(To be continued.) 





THE ORIGIN OF OUR FLAG. 


By PARMALEE McCFADDEN. 


ID it ever occur to you that 
the bunch of colored rib- 
bons you wear in your but- 
tonhole—or pinned on your 
dress if you are a girl —at 

commencement, or at a baseball or foot-ball 
game, is really a flag? It tells to what class 
or school or college you. belong, or which of 
these, for the time, has your interest and sym- 
pathy. And for somewhat similar reasons do 
nations wear their colors. At first maybe it 
was to tell one another apart; but after a while 
the colors —the flag —came to represent the 
nation itself; and the way the people acted 
toward the nation’s flag was supposed to show 
the way they felt toward the nation. 


When the American army was encamped at 
Cambridge, just outside of Boston, General 
Washington felt the need of a distinctive flag. 
There were thirteen colonies represented in that 
army, and each had its own flag, while some 
had more than one. Among this miscellaneous 
lot of flags was the one, of which you have 
often seen pictures, showing a rattlesnake, and 
bearing the motto: “ Don’t tread on me.” 

But what the country needed was one flag, 
with a design that meant something. So Con- 
gress sent a committee, headed by Benjamin 
Franklin, which consulted with General Wash- 
ington, and recommended a flag to stand for 
all the colonies. After much discussion the one 
adopted was that shown in Fig. 5 (page 807). 
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To understand how this flag grew from older 
flags, let us for a moment go back to the early 
flags of England. 

In the early part of the fourteenth century 
the flag of England bore simply the red cross of 
St. George on a white ground (see Fig. 1); 
while the flag of Scotland was a white St. An- 
drew’s cross on a blue ground (see Fig. 2). In 
1603 England and Scotland were united, and 
three years later the two flags were combined to 
form what was called the “king’s colors” (see 
Fig. 3), England and Scotland, however, retain- 
ing their own individual flags. Indeed, it was 
the red cross of St. George that the “ May- 
flower” flew at her masthead when she brought 
her precious load of Pilgrims to Plymouth that 
cold winter of 1620, for she was an English 
ship. 

In 1707 Great Britain adopted for herself and 
her colonies the flag shown in Fig. 4, the main 
part being red, but having in its upper corner 
the “king’s colors,” or “union” flag, which 
represented the union of England and Scotland; 
and since that time this part of the flag has been 


called the “ union,” or “jack,” and sometimes 


the “union jack.” The term “jack” is sup- 
posed to have come from Jacques, the French 
spelling of James, which form the then King of 
England, James I, used in signing his name. 

This (Fig. 4) was the flag of Great Britain 
down to the year 1801, when Ireland was added 
to form the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This further extension to the na- 
tion was represented in the union by the addi- 
tion of the cross of St. Patrick, which was a 
diagonal cross, like that of St. Andrew, only 
it was red on a white field. The combination 
of these three crosses of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland has formed the union in the flag of 
Great Britain from the year 1801 down to the 
present day. But this last form of the union 
jack is not shown here, for it has nothing to 
do with our flag, and never was used by any 
of the American colonies. 

From the flag shown in Fig. 4 we come to 
that shown in Fig. 5 —the one that begins to 
show a resemblance to our own familiar flag. 
This was the flag recommended by Dr. Frank- 
lin’s Congressional Committee. It was called 
the flag of the “ United Colonies of America,” 
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and had for its union the union jack, made up of 
only the St. George and St. Andrew’s crosses 
of the British flag ; but its main field consisted 
of thirteen stripes, alternately red and white. 
There is nothing definite known as to what sug- 
gested the idea of the stripes, unless, as has been 
claimed, the stripes that appeared on the coat 
of arms of the Washington family; although a 
flag with stripes was used by the troop of light 
horse that escorted Washington from Philadel- 
phia to New York when he took command of 
the army; and stripes were also used on one 
of the flags of the East India Company. 

This flag was first used by the American 
army encamped at Cambridge. The next stage 
in the evolution of our flag was in 1777, when 
by resolution of Congress it was ordered “ that 
the flag of the thirteen United States” (not 
colonies now) “be thirteen stripes alternately 
red and white” (just as in the flag then in use), 
but “the union to be thirteen stars, white on a 
blue field, representing a new constellation” 
(see Fig. 6). In this new form we find another 
suggestion of the Washington coat of arms, 
which contained, in addition to two wide red 
bars, three stars ; at least, they were in the form 
.of stars, though in heraldry they would probably 
be called “mullets ” or “ rowels ” — the sharp- 
pointed wheels used in riding-spurs. 

At the time the stars and stripes were adopted 
Congress was sitting in Independence Hall, in 
Philadelphia. There was living in the city a 
widow named Elizabeth Ross, who, for several 
years, had made government and other flags. 
It was by this woman, in her home in Phila- 
delphia, that the first flag authorized by Con- 
gress was made. It may be interesting to know 
that Mrs. Ross’s home—the “Betsy Ross 
House,” it is called —is still standing at 239 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

About five years ago a number of citizens were 
given a charter under-the name of the “Ameri- 
can Flag House and Betsy Ross Memorial Asso- 
ciation.” The objects of the association have 
been partially fulfilled by its purchasing the old 
Ross house and converting it into a museum. 

It was in the back room of this house, then, 
that General Washington, Robert Morris, and a 
Colonel Ross discussed with Betsy Ross the 
details of the flag. It was here they decided 
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THE EARLY FLAG OF ENGLAND, 
ST. GEORGE’S CROSS. 


THE FLAG OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER COLONIES, 
ADOPTED 1707. 

















THE EARLY FLAG OF SCOTLAND, 
ST. ANDREW’S CROSS. 








THE KING’S COLORS, 
ADOPTED 1606. 








THE FLAG OF THE UNITED COLONIES 
OF AMERICA, 
FIRST USED JANUARY, 1776. 











THE PRESENT FLAG 


FIRST FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
(13 STARS AND 13 STRIPES), 
ADOPTED 1777. 





THE FLAG ADOPTED IN 1795 
(15 STARS AND 15 STRIPES). 


THE EVOLUTION OF OUR FLAG. 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
(45 STARS AND 13 STRIPES). 








that the thirteen stars should be placed in the 
form of a circle to show that it was for all time 
and had no end. When considering how many 
points the stars should have, it is reported 
that Betsy Ross suggested they be given five 
points, because the cloth could be folded in 
such a way that a complete star could be made 


by one cut of the scissors. This might be a 
good puzzle for the girls and boys to work 


out. Some of our older readers may recall the 
solution given in St. NicHovas for July, 1892. 
It is interesting to note that our flags all have 
five-pointed stars, while those on our coins are 
six-pointed. 

This (Fig. 6) was the flag that was used at 
the battle of the Brandywine and at German- 
town. It was with our army when Burgoyne 
surrendered ; with Washington at Valley Forge ; 
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at the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown; and 
at the evacuation of New York by the British 
in 1787. 

After Vermont and Kentucky were admitted 
as States, Congress ordered that after May 1, 
1795, the flag have fifteen stripes and fifteen 
stars (see Fig. 7). This was the flag that our 
army and navy carried in the War of 1812. 

But, scarcely less interesting to patriotic 
Americans is the fact that this particular form 
of the flag was the one used at the attack on 
Fort McHenry, when Francis Scott Key waited 
with others for the return of morning to learn 
whether the fort had fallen; and when “by 
the dawn’s early light” he saw through the mist 
“that our flag was still there,” and was stirred 
into writing “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
which has since become our national anthem. 

As will be seen from the illustration, this 
fifteen-stripe flag has not so graceful propor- 
tions as those of the preceding forms, and it 
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soon became evident that if a new stripe 
were to be added for each State admitted 
into the Union, in the course of time the flag 
would become unwieldy. So in 1818, when 
there were twenty States, Congress passed a 
law to the effect that after the following July 4 
the number of stripes in the flag should be re- 
duced to the original thirteen, but that the 
union should have twenty stars; and that as 
each new State was admitted another star 
should be added, to take effect the Fourth of 
July next following its admission. 

From that time down to this day the stripes 
have stood for the original thirteen States, and 
the stars for a// the States. From the twenty 
stars in 1818 the “union” has been filling up 
until there are now forty-five stars (see Fig. 8), 
and, without doubt, room will very soon have 
to be made for three more when the terri- 
tories of Oklahoma, Arizona, and New Mexico 
shall be admitted as States. 
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By FANNy GwEN Forp. 


MODERN navies and modern methods have 
given a very different aspect to the sea-fights 
of to-day from those of the olden times, but 
for that very reason the old fleets, and battles 
fought on the sea long years before Christ 
came on earth, are full of interest. 

Of the navy of one of the oldest of old coun- 
tries, China, very little is known. That China 
was once much interested in sea affairs is, how- 
ever, certain. It is said that, long before anyother 
peoples, the Chinese knew something of the 
wonders of the lodestone, and even if the mari- 
ner’s compass was not invented by them, their 
knowledge of the magnet was certainly suffi- 


cient to aid them in navigating their ships, and 
helped to extend their trading, and probably 
their battles, into strange waters. So the Chi- 
nese were bold voyagers- ages ago. On their 
cruisers’ bows was painted an eye to denote 
watchfulness; and red, a sacred color to them, 
was displayed in strips of cloth which decorated 
the various parts of the ship. 

Chinese enterprise on the sea unfortunately 
received a death-blow from one of their own 
weak and self-loving monarchs, who forbade 
his subjects to cruise in waters outside of the 
China Sea, for fear they should learn in their 
travels any ideas which might lead them to 
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THE WOUNDED ALEXANDER PASSING THROUGH HIS FLEET. 
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rebel against his tyrannical government. He 
also ordered, vain and unwise man that he was, 
that all vessels should be made in the shape of 
his imperial foot! Alas, poor ships! this strange 
shape destroyed all seaworthy qualities, and 
any ambition in the di- 
rection of a Chinese 
navy was for the time 


extinguished. 
The first historical 
naval battle of the 


world is said to have 
taken place near Pelu- 
sium, an ancient city of 
Egypt; for the Egyp- 
tians, though they never 
were fond of war, had 
in their prosperous days 
an excellent army and 
navy, which they were 
obliged to keep to pro- 
tect themselves. The 
navy, however, as the 
people of Egypt hated 
the water, was entirely 
controlled and manned 
by sailors from the sea- 
bred Phenicians, of 
whom I will tell you 
later, and in this way, 
no doubt, exciting bat- 
tles were fought on the 
Mediterranean Sea two 
thousand years or so 
before the Christian 
era. 

A mode of warfare 
called “ ramming” was 
a popular method for 
destroying an enemy, and for this purpose a 
ram’s head, probably made of iron, was fastened 
to the prow of the ship. Archers and sling- 
ers were stationed on poop and forecastle of 
the vessel. 

For hand-to-hand conflict, when the enemy 
was “ boarded,” the men were always provided 
with pikes, spears, javelins, and battle-axes ; 
all fighters wore heavy helmets of bronze and 
coats ‘of mail, and they carried wooden shields 
covered with thick, tough bull’s hide. 
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A very large fleet, for conquest on the Red 
Sea, was built by one of the kings of Egypt 
named Thothmes I. . He was already a famous 
conqueror, but a very ambitious daughter called 
Hatasu hoped, by this addition to the navy, to 
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carry their dominion still farther. Some time 
afterward, also, large conquests were made by 
the Egyptian navy in the reign of Thothmes III, 
who lived about fifteen hundred years before 
the birth of Christ. This Thothmes III, so 
great was his ambition and success, has been 
called an Egyptian Napoleon, but, notwithstand- 
ing such fame, he is better remembered to-day 
as the creator of those wonderful obelisks called 
Cleopatra’s Needles, one of which was placed, 
not many years ago, on the Embankment in 
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London, and an other in Central Park, New 
York, while Rome boasts a third. 

Whatever of naval glory, however, belonged 
to Egypt in those bygone times, it does not 
approach in renown that of its little neigh- 
bor on the Asiatic side of the Mediterranean 
Sea— Phenicia by name. Glorious, indeed, 
are the records of Phenician sailors on the 
sea! Born in a little strip of country two 
hundred miles in length, its greatest width 
twelve miles and its average only three, shut 
in by the mountains of Lebanon from the out- 
lying country, these hardy, enterprising people 
were forced to take to the water as a means of 
communicating with the outside world; and 
good use they made of it. Those mighty cities 
of theirs, Tyre and Sidon, sent large numbers of 
people, by sea, protected by strong fleets, to 
found successful colonies in all directions. Britain 
we know was visited by them, as tin from its 
mines was brought back by their ships, as 
was also amber from the shores of the Baltic 
Sea. Whole fleets of ships with sailors to man 
them were, as I have said, supplied to Egypt 
and other countries by these sea-loving people, 


all skilfully arranged, and with excellent disci- 


pline. It must be confessed that much of the 
Phenician warfare might, in plain language, be 
styled piracy, but it can be said in their favor 
that wherever the fleets of the Phenicians went, 
there followed something of civilization. 
Among some of the earliest fleets mentioned 
in history was one built by the clever Pheni- 
cian ship-builders for Sennacherib, King of 
Assyria, seven hundred years before Christ, or 
over twenty-six hundred years ago. It seems 
that this king had a much-dreaded rival in a 
prince of Chaldea named Suzub. This prince 
lived in the marshes in a very un-get-at-able 
place on some small island of the Persian Gulf, 
from which Sennacherib decided to oust him; 
and though Sennacherib and his people lived 
far inland, he conceived the bold design of 
making an attack on Suzub with a fleet brought 
by him from his own country. For this purpose 
he ordered the Phenicians to construct “tall 
ships after their country,” meaning modeled like 
their own vessels, and to man them with sailors 
from Tyre and Sidon. This fleet, when ready, 
sailed some distance down the Tigris, which you 
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will now find on the map of Turkey in Asia. 
Then the ships,—just think of it! — were trans- 
ferred overland, probably by means of wooden 
rollers, all the way to the great thoroughfare of 
the country, the big canal of Babylon. There 
the soldiers of Sennacherib were put on board, 
and the fleet sailed down the canal to the 
Euphrates River. After much voyaging, the 
ships, with all the troops, wound their way 
through the marshes which were at the mouth 
of the Euphrates, and came into the Persian 
Gulf. This was, indeed, a wonderful undertak- 
ing to those land-bred people, and much doubt 
was in many minds as they voyaged down. 
Offerings of little golden images of ships and 
fishes were thrown into the water for Ea, the 
god of the sea, whose aid they hoped would 
decide the contest in their favor. Fortunately, 
after many trials and hardships, their efforts were 
in the end successful, and Suzub was obliged to 
fly from his stronghold and leave everything in 
the hands of the conqueror. 

So wonderfully well did those old Phenicians 
build ships and prepare men to manage them 
that the construction of both the Persian and 
the Greek men-of-war was learned from them, 
and their sailors entirely manned the Persian 
ships in the great sea-fights between those two 
countries which took place four hundred years 
before Christ. A very good account, by the 
way, is given of the galleys of those times by 
Professor Parker of the American navy, which, 
though written for older people, cannot fail to 
interest any girl or boy who will think it worth 
while to look it up. 

Going on some two hundred years more, we 
come to the great sea-fights between two very 
powerful opponents, the Roman republic and 
the colony of Carthage (settled on the northern 
coast of Africa, some eight hundred years before, 
by those old mighty mariners, the Phenicians). 
So overbearing had these Carthaginians become, 
through their long supremacy on the water, 
that they had forbidden the Romans even to 
wash their hands in the Mediterranean Sea! 
One of the secrets of this tyranny, also, was the 
fact that the Romans, though great conquerors 
with their vast army on land, possessed no 
navy, and were, therefore, so far as the sea was 
concerned, at the mercy of the Carthaginian 
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A ROMAN MAN-O’-WAR. 


fleets. ‘The Roman people, however, awoke at 
last to a sense of their own inferiority in this 
regard, and from one of their enemy’s ships, 
stranded on their coast, they got the design for 
their first ship. Dockyards were enlarged, forests 





were felled, and in an astonishingly short time 
the first Roman fleet, consisting of one hundred 


and twenty-four men-of-war, put to sea. In 
addition to this navy, however, as the Romans 
knew the Carthaginians in the customary naval 
tactics would far outdo them, they decided that 
some plan would have to be devised which 
would give the powerful Roman soldiers an 
opportunity to fight almost as if on land. This 
was done by the invention of the famous grap- 
pling-hook and boarding-machine called the 
corvus, by which a ship could be hooked to the 
side of its enemy in a manner that served to 
make one battle-field of both ships. In this 
way only, naval victories became possible at 
that time to the Romans, fighting against a foe 
in all else their superiors but as soldiers. 

After various conquests over the Carthagin- 
ians, however, the Romans lost for some time 
their interest seaward, and their navy became 
small and of little value. Still the struggle was 
not over between these two great rivals, and the 
Romans again found it necessary to reinforce 
their navy to three hundred and thirty men-of- 
war, and the Carthaginians manned a fleet of 
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some three hundred and fifty vessels. Then 
one of the greatest naval battles (265 B.c.) was 
fought, and sixty-four Carthaginian ships were 
taken, with their crews, but not a single Roman 
vessel was carried off, though twenty-four of 


their galleys were sunk, and thirty of the 
enemy’s. 

So the battles went on till the last Carthagin- 
ian fleet was destroyed, and the Romans were 
left in full control of the Mediterranean Sea. 
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MARJORY’S FIRST CELEBRATION. 


By A. L. SYKEs. 





“ ARE you going to buy 
torpedoes for me, Uncle 
Alec ?” asked Robby. 

“Yes,” said Uncle Alec. 

“Oh, goody! And pin- 
wheels, and rockets, and 
fiery serpents, and Roman 
candles?” asked Robby, 
spinning around his uncle 
as though he were a pin- 
wheel himself. 

“Yes,” laughed Uncle 
Alec, 

“ And little pistols and 
caps?” 

“Te.” 

“ And teenty-tonty fire- 
crackers, and middle-sized 
ones, and great big can- 
non ones?” asked Robby. 

Uncle Alec opened his lips to say yes again, 
but a sorrowful little voice said: “Oh, Uncle 
Alec, Robby is a perfectly f'rocious boy. I wish 
you would n’t buy such dreadful things.” 

“ Pooh!” said Robby, and he put his hands 
in the pockets of his knickerbockers and stood 
very straight; for he was seven, and brave, and 
Marjory was only five, and did n’t like Fourth 
of July at all. 

“T won't let ’em hurt -you. 
of you, Marjory,” he said. “ And you can hold 
my punk.” Here he brought out a dilapidated 
piece from the recesses of his trousers pocket, a 
remnant from the last Fourth, which he handed 
to Marjory as a sort of earnest of bigger and 
better things to be expected in Uncle Alec’s 
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package. 

“Yes; but I don’t like to Aear them,” said 
Marjory, and though she was the dearest little 
girl in the whole world, she looked almost ready 
to cry. But when the time for buying the things 
came Marjory was quite ready to go, and when 
her uncle came home with his arms full of 
bundles Marjory said to her mama: 


“ Mama, Robby’s bundles are full of awful 
things, and mine are full of nice things, and we 
are going to put them on the shelf and not look 
at them until Fourth of July.” 

On the day before the Fourth the postman 
brought a letter to Robby. 

“ Hurrah!” he shouted, after he had heard it 
read. “Grandma wants me to stay with her all 
the Fourth of July, and I can make as much 
noise as I want. Mama, may I go?” 

Mama was glad to say yes, for Robby was 
never tired of shooting, and Marjory never 
seemed to get used to the noise, and cried so 
much that the day was always a hard one for 
their mother. 

When the happy morning came, Robby was 
up before light, packing his treasures for the 
journey; and when Uncle Alec took him to the 
train, all the passengers smiled when they saw 
such a small American with such a large box 
going somewhere to celebrate his independence. 

“Tt ’s very sad without Robby,” moaned 
Marjory at lunch-time. 

“ Yes,” said her mother, “ but not nearly so 
sad as it is with him. I have n’t heard you cry 
once to-day; and when nap-time is over, you 
know that you are to begin to celebrate.” 

How Marjory’s eyes danced when she woke 
from her nap and was dressed in her very pret- 
tiest dress! She went to the next house and 
invited all the little girls to come and see her 
“ Fourth of July,” and they came. She ran and 
took the packages from the shelf, and Uncle 
Alec came to help her. 

Off came the papers — and what do you think 
she found ? 

Robby had taken her bundles and left his, 
and there on the floor lay strings and strings of 
tiny red fire-crackers, and middle-sized ones, 
and great, great cannon ones. 

Marjory hid her face in her mama’s lap and 
cried and cried. 

“T’m crying some for me,” she sobbed, “ but 
most for Robby. I just believe he ’ll die!” 
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“ Well, put on your hat, pussykins, and we ’ll 
catch the three-o’clock train and make him 
happy again,” said Uncle Alec, who, in his long 
black duster, had just come in from a trial drive 


*“**OH, YOU DEAR, DEAR UNCLE 


ALEC!” CRIED MARJORY, HOLDING 
OUT HER HANDS AND RUNNING UP TO 
HIM.”” 


of a new horse he was thinking of purchasing ; 
and then Marjory was happy indeed. 

“Oh, you dear, dear Uncle Alec!’ 
Marjory, holding out her hands and running up 
to him. “ Mama will send word for me to the 
girls explaining everything.” 

They were soon walking down the village 
street toward grandma’s house. They found 
grandma and grandpa, and John the man, and 
Kate the maid, all searching for a lost Robby. 

“ He ran to open his bundles in the kitchen, 
and we have n’t seen him since, though we ’ve 
called and called,” said grandma. 


’ 


cried 
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“ He is under the bed, I think,” said Mar- 
jory. “He goes there so people won’t see him 
cry.” And upstairs they all ran. Marjory looked, 
and there, far under grandma’s bed, lay a sad 

little curled-up bundle that was Robby. 
Nobody laughed when he crawled out, 
red and tear-stained, with his arms full 
of Marjory’s packages, and he wiped his 
eyes very hard when no one was looking, 
and was soon as merry as the others. 

“ Ladies first,” said Uncle Alec, as 
they went out on the lawn; and Robby 
laughed with the rest at the day fireworks 
as the queer cats and pigs and funny 
mandarins went floating up and away. 
They pulled the crackers, and every one 
had a gay cap to wear, and the very nicest 
of candy came from the boxes that looked 
just like fire-crackers. 

Then came Robby’s turn. How the 
torpedoes and the pistols snapped, and 
the fire-crackers roared, and the great, 
great ones boomed like cannons! Mar- 
jory sat on Uncle Alec’s knee, and never 
cried at all, but laughed and shouted, 
“ Was n’t /Aat a fine one, Robby?” And 
nobody but Uncle Alec knew how she 

trembled, and how very brave she was. 

When the dark came, Robby shot off his fire- 
Finally there was just one thing left,— 
the biggest, reddest cracker of them all,—and 
Marjory said in a faint little voice, “ Let me 
light it.” 

“You would n’t dare,” said Robby. 

“T don’t dare, but I ’m going to,” said Mar- 
jory, and she grasped Robby’s hand, oh, so 
tightly! and ran, and lighted it, and was back 
in an instant on Uncle Alec’s knee. 

“ Bravo!” they all cried, and “ BOOM!” 
said the big cracker, and Fourth of July was over. 
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BUENOS AIRES, THE GREATEST CITY SOUTH 


OF THE EQUATOR. 


By G. M. L. Brown. 
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L-L.POATES. ENGR. NAY. 


THE SHADED PORTION OF THIS MAP SHOWS THE POSITION SOUTH AMERICA WOULD TAKE IF DOUBLED OVER 
AT THE EQUATOR UPON THE NORTHERN HEMISPHERE. 


Ir was once my amusing experience, while 
teaching in an English school in Buenos Aires, 
to have a class in geography dispute certain of 
my statements regarding the industries and 
wealth of the United States. The figures were 
too startling, and they simply would not accept 
them. One pupil, a clever French lad named 
Pierre, was particularly combative; and, had I 
not been able to prove his reference-books to 
be hopelessly out of date, I should have come 
out “second best” in the discussion. This 
sketch of Buenos Aires, on the other hand, is 
just as open to criticism from the girls and boys 
of North America should the ordinary school 
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geography be taken altogether as the latest 
authority. But— well, excellent as these geog- 
raphies may be, they have never done justice 
to South America, and probably they never 
will until better communication is established 
between the two continents. Then our coun- 
try will find that it has yet much to learn about 
its Southern neighbors, and, I fear, much to 
unlearn. 

Buenos Aires, the capital of the Argentine 
Republic, is the largest city in South America. 
It is also the largest city in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and the largest city in the Western 
Hemisphere south of Philadelphia. It is, more- 
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over, the largest Spanish-speaking city in the 
world. Its population probably exceeds nine 
hundred thousand, and is increasing rapidly. 

This great city lies near the thirty-fifth paral- 
lel of latitude south, so that it is about seventy- 
six degrees, or over five thousand miles, south 
of New York. Not directly south, however, 
but far to the eastward, as will be seen in the 
map on the preceding page. 

Here we have that part of South America 
which lies south of the equator, doubled over, 
as it were, upon the Northern Hemisphere, so 
that each point is in the exact position in north- 
ern latitude and longitude that it really occupies 
in the southern. Notice that, except for a part 
of Patagonia, South America lies east of our 
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far from the tropics they are !—opposite North 
Carolina, in fact, with a more temperate climate 
than New Orleans or Jacksonville or even 
Savannah. To be more exact, we find that 
the three Southern capitals, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, and Santiago, which are practically 
on a line with one another, are almost on a line 
with three of our smaller cities, viz., Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, Little Rock, Arkansas, and 
Los Angeles, California. Cape Town, South 
Africa, and Sydney, Australia, strange to say, 
would also lie on this line, could they be shown 
in the map. 

Buenos Aires, therefore, enjoys a warm but 
by no means a tropical climate. The heat of 
summer is tempered by the cool waters of the 
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continent, even the coast cities of Chile being 
some distance to the east of Cape Hatteras. 
Thus we can understand why in Buenos Aires 
the time is more than an hour ahead of New 
York time, and why in Rio Janeiro it is more 
than two hours ahead. 

But note also the comparative latitude of 
Buenos Aires and the other cities near it. How 





South Atlantic, and its winter has neither snow 
nor excessive rains. An occasional frost, some- 
times a week or two of wet weather—that 
is all. 

I well remember, during my first winter in 
that latitude, how surprised and delighted my 
pupils were at the sight of hail. When I ar- 
rived at school, the hail had melted to a soft 
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mass quite suitable for snowballs, as the boys 
were not slow to find out. Not content with 
playing in the courtyard, however, they had 
carried the fun indoors, and floor and walls 
presented a sorry sight. This, I thought, was 
a bad beginning for the winter, so I hastily 
summoned the whole school and warned them 
not to repeat the performance. The boys 
listened, but not as gravely as I should have 
wished ; so, finally, quite embarrassed, I stopped 
and asked the nearest boy what he was laugh- 
ing at. 

“‘ Please, sir,” he said, “ we are n’t likely to do 
it again ; I never snowballed before, and I guess 
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before we stop to make a closer examination of 
the modern city. 

Buenos Aires, meaning “good airs” or “ health- 
ful winds,” was named by an old Spanish explorer 
and freebooter, Pedro de Mendoza, who founded 
the city in the year 1535. The wind blowing in 
from the pampas was certainly good, but not so 
the flat, swampy piece of ground that he selected 
foratown. Yet the little settlement grew, de- 
spite its surroundings, despite the lack of a har- 
bor, despite a century of Indian wars and over 
two and a half centuries of Spanish misrule. 
It grew and prospered until, in 1776,— an easy 
date for you to remember,— it became the capi- 
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MONTEVIDEO, THE RIVAL CAPITAL ACROSS THE LA PLATA. 


I’ll never have another chance!” And up to 
the present, I believe, the poor boy has not. 

This took place in June, if I remember cor- 
rectly, and the remainder of that winter — which, 
of course, would be summer north of the equa- 
tor — was one of the most delightful seasons I 
ever witnessed. The air was moist but balmy ; 
the sun was warm but not hot; birds and flowers 
—and, alas, mosquitos were everywhere to 
be seen. Only an occasional bare tree told 
that it was winter. 

So much for the climate; now let us glance 


briefly at the early history of Buenos Aires 


tal of the great Spanish viceroyalty of La Plata, 
which comprised what is now Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Just one hun- 
dred years ago Buenos Aires’s population had 
reached fifty thousand, which seems quite re- 
markable when one considers the vexatious 
taxes and restrictions that Spain imposed on 
her colonies. 

In 1806 occurred the British invasion under 
Major-General (afterward Viscount) William 
Carr Beresford, an event that nearly changed 
the destiny of halfacontinent. For “ the Purple 
Land that England lost,” as a writer styles the 
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streets, such as Defensa 
(Defense), Reconguista 
(Reconquest), and a 
few others, were re- 
named in honor of the 
victory. 

But Great Britain, 
unwilling to lose such 
a prize, sent a much 
larger force, under 
General Whitelocke, 
to recapture the city. 
This expedition, how- 
ever, ended much more 
disastrously. | White- 
locke, through his in- 
competency, lost half 
his men and had to 
withdraw to his ships; 











La Plata countries, would probably have been 
British to-day, like Cape Colony, or at least 
English-speaking, had Beresford held the city 
he so easily captured. 

England and Spain were at war at this time, 
Spain being the ally of Napoleon. Beresford, 
who had been stationed at Cape of Good Hope, 
thought he would aid his country by seizing a 


and, to complete his 
disgrace, he surrendered Montevideo, the city 
across the river,— now the capital of Uruguay, 
— which had been gallantly captured by a sep- 
arate force. Thus the La Plata provinces were 
lost to England forever. 
But Spain was soon to lose them also. South 
America had long been ripening for revolt, and 
almost simultaneously the various colonies rose 





Spanish colony, and 
impulsively set sail 
for the Rio de la Plata 
with about sixteen 
hundred men. Ar- 
rived off Buenos Aires, 
he took the city quite 
by surprise, and cap- 
tured it easily. But 
the people were not 
inclined to submit to 
a mere handful of Jn- 
gleses (Englishmen), 
and after a few weeks’ 
preparation they ad- 
vanced upon the in- 
vaders and soon over- 
whelmed them. The 
fighting occurred in the /Yaza Mayor, the prin- 
cipal square of the city, where Beresford was 
intrenched, and this square has ever since been 
known as the Plaza Victoria, while adjacent 
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SHIPPING IN THE RIACHUELO, OR “BOCA.” 


against the mother-country. The Argentine 
nation dates from May 25, 1810, when the 
people of Buenos Aires, assembled in the same 
old square, the Plaza Victoria, declared their 
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right to self-government, and appointed a 
“junta,” or provisional government, to succeed 
the viceroy. The first stone of the “ Pyramid 
of Liberty” (to be seen in the view of the 
Plaza ) was laid April 1 of the following year; 
and on the same day, we may note in passing, 
the new republic abolished slavery. Then suc- 
ceeded years of conflict with Spain in what is 
now Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia, and on 
the sea; for Buenos Aires, aided by the sparse 
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tyrant. For seventeen years, in fact, he ruled 
with a hand of iron, and many of Buenos 
Aires’s citizens were cruelly put to death by his 
secret agents. The city experienced a genuine 
reign of terror, hundreds of its best families 
having to flee for safety to Montevideo. Rosas 
was defeated in battle in 1852 and ended his 
days in England. 

But good times were not yet in store. Revo- 
lutions and political intrigues followed each 





A SPANISH PATIO AT CHRISTMAS-TIME. 


settlements of the interior, sent assistance when- 
ever she could to the struggling sister colonies. 

The names of Moreno, Belgrano, and particu- 
larly San Martin, will ever be honored by the 
South American republics for the part they took 
in this struggle. 

The later history of Buenos Aires would make 
rather tedious reading, I fear, so I shall mention 
only two or three events. A remarkable period 
was the dictatorship of Rosas, who was elected 
President of the Argentine provinces in 1827, 
but became, after a few years, a most arbitrary 


other in such rapid succession that commerce 
came almost to a standstill. For several years 
the city and province of Buenos Aires was in 
conflict with the other thirteen provinces, but 
in 1862 peace was proclaimed and the present 
Argentine Republic was formed. Shortly after- 
ward a disastrous war with Paraguay was be- 
gun, and then came the greatest misfortune 
that Buenos Aires has ever experienced — the 
yellow-fever epidemic. 

The Great Plague of 1871, as the Argentines 
call it, began in January of that year and lasted 
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about one hundred days. 
the city at that time has been variously esti- 
mated, but authorities agree that more than 
twenty-five thousand people must have perished. 
It was an awful visitation, but it resulted in a 
great reform in the sanitary condition of the 
city, so that no such epidemic is likely to occur 
again. 

The administration of President Sarmiento is 
noteworthy on account of the excellent educa- 
tional system that he established. Sarmiento 
studied the schools and colleges of the United 
States, finally adopting the Michigan system as 
best adapted to his country. A number of 
American teachers were then employed to es- 
tablish normal schools in Buenos Aires and the 
cities of the interior, and in these the native 
teachers were prepared for their work. Sar- 
miento is therefore called the father of Ar- 
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The population of 
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occurred in 1890, and lasted but a few days. 
Buenos Aires, as usual, bore the brunt of the 
soon restored, and, 


ordeal; but was 


happily, seems destined long to continue. 


peace 


Perhaps the great influx of foreigners accounts 
for this, for Buenos Aires has become one of the 
most cosmopolitan of cities. More numerous 
even than the natives are the Italians, who 
number 350,000 or more—a good-sized city 
in themselves. The Argentines come next in 
number; then the Spaniards, the French, and 
the Germans. The English-speaking commu- 
nity is large enough to support three small 
dailies and half a dozen weekly newspapers. 
The trade of the city is thus controlled princi- 
pally by outsiders; but the natives control the 
government and the army, and they see to it 
that the foreigners are well taxed! 

What attracts such a host of foreigners, you 











CORRIDOR AND COURTYARD OF THE SAN ROQUE HOSPITAL 


gentine education, and his name is justly re- 
vered by the nation. 
The last revolution in the Argentine Republic 





will ask, and what supports this large popula- 
An answer is easily given: 
First: Buenos Aires stands at the mouth of a 


tion ? 
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great river—the La Plata. This is formed by 
the junction of the Paran4 and the Uruguay, 
which, between them, drain a territory larger 
than the basin of the Mississippi—a territory 
to which, as yet, there is no access but through 
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Rosario, which, though growing rapidly, seems 
but like a big town compared with its great 
neighbor. La Plata, the capital of the prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires, enjoyed quite a “ boom ” 
about ten years ago, and was expected by some 
to rival Buenos Aires ; 




















but it stands to-day, a 
city of deserted pal- 
aces, with grass grow- 
ing in its streets. 

The first thing that 
strikes you on landing 
at Buenos Aires is its 
docks, which extend 
for five miles along the 
river-front. They were 
built by an English 
firm, and were com- 

















CALLE PERU, LOOKING INTO 
CALLE FLORIDA (PERU AND 
FLORIDA STREETS) 


the La Plata. Buenos 
Aires is thus the princi- 
pal port of the country. 
Manufactured goods 
for the provinces of the 
interior, and even for 
Paraguay and parts of 
Uruguay and Brazil, 
are here unloaded to 
be forwarded by rail- 
road or by river-steam- 
ers to their destination. 
From Buenos Aires, likewise, is exported the 
products of these regions, particularly the out- 
put of the pampas, those wonderful plains of 
which you have read, which support countless 
flocks and herds, and produce millions of bush- 
els of wheat and corn. 

Second : It is the political, military, commer- 
cial, and social metropolis of Argentina in 
every sense of the word. Indeed, there is only 


one other city of any size in the Republic — 


AVENIDA VEINTICINCO MAYO (AVENUE TWENTY-FIFTH OF MAY) 


pleted in 1897. They are most solidly con- 
structed, supplied with numerous modern steam- 
cranes, and are brilliantly lighted with electricity 
at night. They cost the city and nation seven 
million pounds sterling, or thirty-five million 
dollars. So great is the amount of shipping, 
however, that not the docks alone, but the small 
river Riachuelo, is crowded with vessels. In- 
deed, one wonders how a ship, once entered, 
can ever manage to get out. 
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In the docks you will see the cattle-steamers 
loading live stock, and refrigerator-steamers 
loading frozen mutton, their cargoes consigned 
to England, or perhaps Belgium or France. 
Other steamers may be seen unloading general 
cargoes from England, Germany, France, or 
the United States; and ocean liners — perhaps 
just arrived from Genoa, Barcelona, or other 
continental ports—steam in with crowded 
decks. River-steamers of all sizes, and men-of- 
war, including generally several of foreign na- 
tions, and, not least in importance, the old 
training-ship for naval cadets, lie end to end 
along the massive quays. 

In the Riachuelo— or the “ Boca,” as it is 
known to sailors the world over—are to be 
found huge “tramps” unloading coal from 
Wales; Canadian barks unloading lumber or 
taking on cargoes of wool and hides for Bos- 
ton or New York; Norwegian vessels loading 
wool or hides or wheat for Europe, or perhaps 
flour for Brazil; and 
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the city of Buenos Aires extends eleven miles, 
its area being twice that of Paris and nearly 
three times that of Berlin. 
built close together, and one would wonder 


Yet the houses are 


what causes the city to cover so much ground 
if he were not familiar with the Spanish style 
of building. The 
tain large patios, or courtyards; for the people 
insist on having plenty of fresh air and sun 


houses are low, and con- 


shine. Of course buildings of several stories 
are now quite common, especially in the busi- 
ness streets; but the one-story house, with high 
ceilings and several airy patios, is yet the favo 
rite structure. 

One could hardly imagine a more delightful 
spot than a Spanish patio. The picture on page 
820 shows one of the three patios in the Amer- 
ican Girls’ School in Montevideo, but it will 
serve as a type of those in Buenos Aires, and, in 
fact, of the Spanish patio anywhere. The floor 
is principally of marble, which is very cheap in 





Italian vessels taking 
the same cargoes, or dis- 
charging marble, wine, 
or olive oil. American 
and Brazilian sailing- 
vessels will also be no- 
ticed, and perhaps here 
and there a mast flying 
the banner of old Spain. 
Besides these, of course, 
there are innumerable 
lighters, _fruit-barges, 
tugs, and smaller craft. 

The most fascinating 
sight in the docks, to an 
American boy, would 
be the arrival of a Para- 
guayan river-boat, with 





its upper deck loaded 
with oranges exposed 








oe 








to the sun to ripen, its 
hold filled with maté, 
or Paraguayan tea, and hard-wood from the 
tropical forests; and, more interesting still, its 
living freight of parrots, monkeys, and a motley 
throng of human beings. 

From Barracas al Sud, which lies beyond 
the Riachuelo, to its beautiful northern suburbs, 





AVENIDA SARMIENTO (AVENUE SARMIENTO), PALERMO PARK 


many South American cities, and the walls are 
tiled and painted in bright colors. Overhead is 
a mass of vines, loaded, in season, with delicious 
grapes. In the patio in front there is an orange- 
tree, and two of the walls are almost covered 
with roses, wistaria, and Paraguayan jasmine. 
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Each room in a Spanish house opens into 
the patio; and the door, as you will observe, 
also serves as a window. The kitchen is al- 
ways at the back, and is separated from the 
rest of the building for fear that any artificial 
heat might get into the living-rooms. For 
South Americans won’t heat their houses even 
on the coldest winter days, from a superstition 
that the heat of a fire is very unhealthful. 

The only drawback to a Spanish house is the 
difficulty in getting from room to room in wet 
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on a pleasant day, is as inviting a place as an 
invalid could wish for. 

Another charming characteristic of Spanish 
cities is the plazas, to which reference has al- 
ready been made. In laying out a town the 
rule of the old Spanish dons was to start 
always with a public square. Then, as the 
town grew, others would be laid out, thus pro- 
viding breathing-spaces for the future when the 
town should become a city. Buenos Aires has 
nearly a score of these breathing-places, all of 
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THE JUNIOR FOOTBALL TEAM OF THE 


weather. Imagine having to put on a water- 
proof and rubbers to go from the library to the 
dining-room ; and think of the poor cook’s feel- 
ings as she hurries with a carefully prepared 
dish through torrents of rain! Some patios, of 
course, are covered with glass; but the open 
patio, with its fragrant air, and a leafy canopy 
or oftener just the blue sky above, is decidedly 
the more charming. 

In another illustration we see a courtyard ona 
very large scale, the interior of the San Roque 
Hospital, Buenos Aires, the corridor of which, 
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BUENOS AIRES ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


which contain trees, flowers, and seats for the 
passer-by. Many, like the squares of our own 
larger cities, contain statues and fountains. 
Buenos Aires is likewise liberally provided 
with parks — Palermo Park reminding one of 
Central Park, New York, except that its trees 
are subtropical. There are beautiful winding 
paths, an artificial lake, a magnificent driveway, 
— Sarmiento Avenue, already referred to,— zo- 
ological gardens, pavilions, and, in fact, every- 
thing that one would expect to find in the 
pleasure-ground of a large city. 
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Perhaps the most surprising thing to the 
“ gringo,” or new arrival, in Buenos Aires, is the 
magnificence of its retail business streets. Many 
are narrow compared with our streets, and the 
architecture is sometimes a strange mixture of 
French, Spanish, and Italian ; but white marble, 
plate-glass, and bright paint are used so lavishly 
that the effect is very pleasing. Calle Florida, 
the principal retail street, is not unlike Broad- 
way, New York, in the attractiveness of its 
shops, and here, on pleasant afternoons, the 
élite of the city pass up and down in their 
splendid carriages. 

Avenida Veinticinco de Mayo, or Twenty- 
fifth of May Avenue,— you will remember that 
this is the date of Argentine independence,— is 
considered to be the finest street in South 
America, and, when all the vacant lots have 
been built upon, will be one of the finest in the 
world. It was projected through the heart of 
the city, hundreds of buildings having been torn 
down to make way for it. It begins in the 
Plaza Victoria, and has yet to be continued sev- 
eral miles to the site of the proposed new gov- 
ernment buildings. It is paved with asphalt, 
lighted with electricity, and has already cost the 
city over ten million dollars in gold. 

Buenos Aires has some notable churches, one 
of the most interesting of which is the old ca- 
thedral, a low but capacious building (to be 
seen in the view of the Plaza Victoria). As to 
its many public buildings, its colleges, railroad 
stations, hospitals, theaters, and clubs, I fear I 
would tire you were I to give particulars. In 
brief, however, these are principally modern, 
and many of them represent a great outlay of 
money. The building material almost univer- 
sally used is brick faced with plaster, which is 
painted and sometimes gaily ornamented. The 
walls are made very thick, so that serious fires 
do not often occur. 

Although thoroughly modern in most re- 
spects, and more progressive than many a Euro- 
pean city, Buenos Aires still shows traces of its 
old-fashioned Spanish customs, and occasionally 
exhibits, I regret to say, its former spirit of law- 
lessness. The horse-car driver tooting a rough 
cow-horn was only recently replaced by the 
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motorman; the Spanish burden-carrier, or chan- 
cador, is yet quite common (you will notice 
several standing on the street corner in the view 
of Calle Florida) ; the gaucho, or cow-boy, with 
a “poncho” over his shoulders, may be seen 
riding his bronco, perhaps alongside of an au- 
tomobile; the milkman, his milk-cans strung in 
leather pouches from the sides of his saddle, 
may yet occasionally be met; and on many a 
back street the cow, with her forlorn little calf 
trotting behind, is driven up to the door and 
milked in the presence of the customer. The 
law is yet notoriously lax regarding the use of 
firearms ; and in sanitation, although the health 
authorities have done much, the city is not so 
clean that yellow fever is altogether a thing of 
the past. 

An exceedingly quaint custom— common to 
all the neighboring republics as well—is the 
drinking of maté from a gourd or maté-cup. 
Maté, or Paraguayan tea, has long been the 
favorite beverage in Buenos Aires, but is drunk 
between meals, and so does not interfere with 
the consumption of wine and coffee. It is 
grown in Paraguay and Brazil, and somewhat 
resembles tea in appearance. The native Ar- 
gentine places the maté in the bottom of the 
gourd, pours in boiling water, and instantly be- 
gins to drink the beverage through a long silver 
tube, which is spherical at its lower end and per- 
forated to permit only the liquid to enter the 
tube, which, as you may imagine, gets extremely 
hot. After a few sips the cup is passed to an- 
other, and so on around the group, no matter 
how many there may be. When the cup is 
empty, more water is poured in, and the maté 
continues its rounds. 

There is still much to be told about this great 
city of the South; but perhaps many of the Sr. 
NIcHOLAS readers will some day see it for 
themselves. As better steamship lines connect- 
ing our country with the Argentine will likely 
be established soon, and, eventually, a railroad 
constructed to that country and Chile, this is 
not at all improbable. If you ever should think 
of going, learn to pronounce Spanish names 
correctly. Then you will call che city, not 
Bi‘nds Airs, but Boo-a/nds Ey’race. 

























A NEW ARITHMETIC. 


By GEeorGE WILLIAM DALEY. 


“I’m bound to be a genius,” said little Johnny 
Green ; 
“I ’m going to write a book to be the best one 
ever seen. 
I ll call it Green’s Arithmetic, and in it will 
be rules 
To knock out the old-fogyness so rampant in 
our schools. 


“ Addition I ’Il have all fixed up so that when 

four and eight 

Are added in together you will find the answer 
straight. 

At blackboard you won’t need to stand and 
think with all your might, 

For whatever number you put down it ’s sure 
to come out right. 


“The same way with the tables; I ‘ll have a 
new set made. 
When teacher calls ‘ Quick, seven times nine,’ 
you need n’t be afraid. 





Just raise your hand and speak right out and 
say it’s eighty-two; 

You ’ll have my book to back you up, so 
what can teacher do? 


“ Through fractions, cancelation, and the awful 

cent. per cent., 

I ‘ll have the answers as they chance to be 
convenient. 

You need n’t ruin your poor eyes a-studying 
at night, 

For be your answer what it may it ’s bound 
to be all right. 


“ Eight nines will make just forty-one, and two 
plus four make five. 
Subtracting four from nine leaves three, as 
sure as you ’re alive. 
You ’ll work out fractions by the yard, and 
do them just as quick 
As lightning, when you ’re helped along by 
Green’s Arithmetic. 
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«“ But—the other night my mother was cutting ‘“ My system says you need not think, and so I 

us a pie,— answered, ‘ Four.’ 

There were Ben and Dick and Dorothy and And when she quartered that old pie perhaps 
Cousin Fred and I; they did n’t roar. 

Said mother, as she poised the knife: ‘Tell I did n’t get the smallest bite; and that ’s the 
me the answer, son ; reason why 

By your new scheme, how many times will _In ‘truly things’ I won’t have Green’s Arith- 
five go into one?’ metic apply.” 
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Do not revile the patient snail 
j Because he crawls so very slowly. 
Wf/* As a race-horse he would fail 

f Without doubt, this creature lowly. 





But think of this, and answer true: 
Would the race-horse on the track 

Than the snail much better do 

With his stable on his back? 









“Ou, dear!” said the sorrowful Unicorn, 
“‘T wish sometimes I had never been born! 
I was reading a Natural History 


Last night and there was n’t a mention of me. 


ay 


Never a word—though the Zion was there, 

Lashing his tail with an angry stare ; 

Never a word—though they pictured his 
lair 

And showed his cubs at their bloody fare, 

And left me out! — Doyou call thatsquare? 


Il. 


“That is n’t the worst,” said the Unicorn, 
With a look most sorrowful and forlorn ; 
‘Some rude little boys were singing to-day, 
And what do you think I heard them say? 
That the Lion and I had fought for the 
Crown, 

And the Lion had chased me around the 
town! 

And when I heard ¢hat, why, I just sat down. 


Ill. 


“*T was a cruel thing,” said the Unicorn, 
“‘ And I can’t help weeping, I ’m so forlorn. 
Now in England, you know, 
If they slander me so, 


It will make the Lord High Chamberlain 


mourn! 





ay 
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fe treasures my picture ; why, bless his heart, 
He gives it a place in every part 
Of the Royal Palace—in hall or on stair, 
Over each mantel and bed and chair, 
: Carved or painted, engraved or etched, 
Embroidered or sketched, 
You ’d be sure to see 
A likeness of me 
‘In dining-rooms, drawing-rooms—every- 
where. 
IV. 
“ And now to think,” said the Unicorn, 
“That I should be thus of my glory shorn! 
I ’ve been famous for years 
(Here he shed some more tears), 
And insults like these are hard to be borne. 
I ’m afraid I ’m too meek, 
Or my vengeance I ’d wreak 
On those who have dared thus to put me to 
scorn. 


OF THE UNICORN. 


Why, the Lion and I have guarded the Crown, 
Have carefully kept it from falling down: 
I with my prance, he with his roar, 
Have stood on two legs 
Till we ’ve worn them to pegs, 
And kept that Crown safe on sea and on shore. 


V. 


“ But, alas!’’ said the sorrowful Unicorn, 
“Tf these bad little boys 
Do not cease their rude noise, 
To a skeleton grim with grief I Il be worn! 
And then if that Natural History dunce 
Does n’t publish at once 
A fine new book, with a picture of me, 
And a very ample apology — 
If these things are not done,” said the Uni- 
corn, 
“Tt wild make the Lord High Chamberlain 
mourn!” 








A FOUR-THOUSAND-MILE RACE. 


By Louis WEICKumM. 
Illustrated by Sketches and Photographs made by the Author. 





THE SCHOOLSHIP ST. MARY'S. 


Tue school-ship “Saratoga,” from Phila- 
delphia, had been anchored off the city of Fun- 
chal, Madeira, for a week when the school-ship 
“St. Mary’s,” from New York, arrived in the 
same harbor. Both ships had been on a cruise 
during the summer, and had stopped there, their 
last port, for water and provisions, preparatory 
to sailing for home, four thousand miles away 
by the sailing route. These two sailing-vessels 
were built sixty years ago as sloops of war for 
the United States navy, and looked so much 
alike that a seaman would be puzzled to distin- 
guish one from the other. 

As their destinations were approximately the 
same and as the conditions were exactly alike, 
it was soon evident to the crews of both ships 
that there would be a race home, and such a 
one as would call for all the skill and seaman- 
ship that the officers and sailors of each vessel 
had at their command. 

The St. Mary’s and the Saratoga are two of 
the three American school-ships on the Atlantic 
coast intended exclusively for nautical schools 


to train boys for the merchant marine. The 
Saratoga is controlled by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the State of Massachusetts controls 
the “ Enterprise”; but the St. Mary’s is main- 
tained by the Board of Education of the city of 
New York, and it was on this ship that the 
writer was enrolled as a student. The nautical 
school on the St. Mary’s is under the super- 
vision of the United States; that is to say, 
the captain is a detailed officer of the United 
States navy. The school is intended for boys 
who wish to learn navigation and seamanship, 
combined with a high-school course of studies, 
so that they may be fitted to engage as officers 
in the merchant marine service. After a student 
has completed two cruises and passed his exam- 
ination, he receives a certificate of graduation, 
which qualifies him to fill the position of quarter- 
master, or junior officer, on the great trans- 
atlantic steamship lines. 

It was on the return voyage from one of these 
summer cruises last year that we had our ex- 
citing race back to America. 
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The Saratoga was scheduled to sail a few days 

before the St. Mary’s, but there being a dead 
calm on the day set for her departure, she had 
to postpone starting until both wind and tide 
were favorable. 
* The twenty-fourth day of September dawned 
bright and clear, and the navigators of both 
ships compared routes and notes; for the race 
had now been decided upon, and was the all- 
absorbing topic. Preparations were made to go 
to sea: boats were hoisted and lashed, breakers 
filled, chafing-gear put up, watches detailed ; 
and at two-thirty that afternoon the order was 
piped: “All hands up anchor for home.” This 
was greeted with three cheers, and forthwith 
commenced the work of hauling in forty-five 
fathoms of chain, though we did it cheerfully, 
knowing it was the last time that year we would 
run around the capstan and “juggle” chain- 
hooks in a foreign port. The Saratoga got 
ready too, and was towed out by a tug about an 
hour before the St. Mary’s, but hove to and 
waited for us ; and precisely at thirty-two minutes 
after four we crossed the predetermined start- 
ing-line, going at the rate of nine knots, and 
the four-thousand-mile race back to the United 
States had commenced. 

We sailed along in parallel courses, keeping 
about six miles apart, and toward evening the 
St. Mary’s was slightly in the lead. 

The next day we averaged but seven knots. 

On the 26th, the third day out, the Saratoga 
was abeam, averaging from four to six knots. A 
large bark appeared on the horizon ahead of us 
in the morning, and at noon we had overhauled 
her; but she did not intend to let us pass her. 
She set all the sail she could carry, numbering 
twenty-seven altogether, and then kept along 
with us for two days, the three vessels being 
abreast of one another, with the bark between 
the two school-ships. The third day the bark 
fell astern. The school-ships were still abreast, 
though five miles apart. 

For several days after this we had little or no 
wind. Those were hard days for us; contrary 
to general opinion, the sailor works harder dur- 
ing a calm than when the wind is strong. The 
yards were continually being braced around from 
“sharp up on the port” tack to “sharp up on 
the starboard,” and all the way back again, try- 


ing to humor every breath of air to push us 
ahead ; and it was especially disheartening after 
working so hard in the hot, oppressive sun to 
see the “’Toga” leave us astern. 

Finally a four-knot breeze came up, and we 
seemed to be going through the water at an 
incredible speed after having been becalmed 
for four days. We all congregated at the rail 
and the foc’s’le to watch the spray fly and make 
guesses as to the whereabouts of the Saratoga, 
which had disappeared on the horizon ahead 
of us. 

The weather was splendid up to this time, 
though very hot. Awnings were spread and 
water sprinkled to keep the decks cool. All 
ambition to work had deserted us, and we 
grudged the hauling and bracing that some- 
times occupied all the time during our “ watch 
on deck.” The nights had been agreeable, 
making it pleasant to sleep on deck; but now 
we were in the squally tropical region. Showers 
that seemed to be veritable cloudbursts, accom- 
panied by violent winds, came up suddenly. A 
dark speck would appear on the horizon and 
gradually increase in size; the officer on deck 
would watch it for a few minutes attentively, 
then pass the order, “ Watch, put on your oil- 
skins.” The sun would still be beating down 
fiercely. Then, “ Lay aft to the braces!” and 
aft we would go on the run. “ Weather, main, 
and lee cross-jack braces!” The wind might 
come any moment in a direction at right angles 
to the wind of a moment before, and yards are 
braced around to catch it. 

Such a squall would occur on the average of 
four or five times every twenty-four hours for 
over two weeks of the passage over ; but, strange 
to say, they were always in our favor. Some- 
times the squalls would not strike us, but pass 
astern or ahead of us. One time in particular, 
I remember, the sea, up to about fifty fathoms 
distant in three directions, was white with 
foam caused by the rain coming down in tor- 
rents, but not a drop touched our deck. 

We often risked carrying sail to the last point 
of safety during these squalls, when it seemed 
something must surely be carried away. But 
then, these were our only opportunities to gain 
on the Saratoga (long since out of sight) in those 
otherwise calm latitudes. 
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On the eighth day out a sail was reported 
dead ahead by the masthead lookout. In a 
moment all was excitement in the probability of 
its being our rival. In a few hours it was ascer- 
tained to be indeed the Saratoga, which had 
been lost to our view for four days; but later she 
disappeared again. The next day a small bark 
was sighted, and 
we soon passed 
her at a distance 
of about a mile 
and a half to star- 
board. She sig- 
naled for our lat- 
itude and longi- 
tude, which we 
gave her. 

The following 
five days were 
without incident, 
the wind shifting 
‘to all points of 
the compass, and 
- continually veer- 
ing from calm to 
‘squall. Some- 
‘times we would 
log but about 
fifty miles one 
day and perhaps the very next day as much as 
one hundred and sixty. 

On Sunday the 12th of October we were be- 
calmed all day. The sun beat down fiercely, 
causing the tar to ooze from the seams on the 
deck unprotected by awnings, and blistering the 
paint on the ship’s side. Every living thing 
seemed to have dozed off, except a school of 
porpoises that were splashing and tumbling 
playfully about off the port bow, while now and 
then a flying-fish glinted like a flaming streak 
as it shot across the water to disappear with a 
splash. Complete silence reigned, except for the 
splashing of the porpoises and the straining of the 
rigging and flapping of the sails against the masts 
as the ship rose and fell on the gentle swells. 

A fish or two seen coming up to the surface 
seemed to rouse a few of the boys: fishing-lines 
and bait were quickly procured, for here was 
prospect of a little diversion. 

As the baited lines were thrown over, the fish 
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came to the surface sleepily, turned on their 
sides, blinked their eyes at us, bit our hooks in 
two, and got away with the bait. By this time 
the rest of the ship’s company became interested 
and began fishing. 

The fish now came in hundreds, and dozeris 
of lines were over from every available place 
aboard; the channels, the gangways, the jib- 
meetings, the quarter-boats, the cat-heads, and 
even the anchors as they were suspended above 
the water, were occupied by the fishermen. We 
had already been eighteen days out, and might 
be out twenty-five more before getting home; 
therefore a change of diet from salted and 
canned goods to fresh fish was something to be 
secured if possible. After a half-hour of baiting 
and bending on new hooks, the boys became 
desperate. Only one fish had been caught. It 
was about two feet long, and was of the kind 
known to sailors ds “ wreck-fish.” They have 
a skin an eighth of an inch thick, tough as 
leather, and jaws and teeth as strong as a 
beaver’s. One of 
the boys sug- _. 
gested scooping jf 
them up witha 
net,and others, 
stunning them 
with belaying-pins ; while 
a third proposed to bend 
them on the lines if some 
one would lower him 
over the side. 

Finally some one ap- 
peared with a “ grain,” a 
harpoon with four barbs 
arranged in the form of 
a square. It was made 
fast to a piece of gear, 
by means of which it could be hauled back 
after being hurled. The fish were coaxed 
under the harpooner, who was in the channels, 
over the ship’s side, when, with a mighty effort 
and splash, the grain whizzed through the air 
and water, and when drawn in, a flopping 
fish was impaled. At last the problem was 
solved. Other spears and harpoons were 
brought, and as fast as our hooks had been 
snapped before, the fish themselves were now 
being hauled aboard, though often the bait was 
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caught and the fish got away. Ina short time 
the deck had’the appearance of a Newfoundland 
fishing-smack—all hands cleaning, scraping, and 
salting fish. What a feast we had that night! 
Fried in hardtack-dust and butter, we had, as it 
seemed to us, a dish fit for kings. 

The tough hides of the fish were cured and 
tanned, and made into belts and knife-sheaths, 


CHASING THE “ SARATOGA.” 


as souvenirs of the most interesting fishing we 
had ever experienced. 

We were now twenty days out and only one 
third of the way home, but hope finally dawned 
with the appearance of the “ northeast trades.” 
The Saratoga was again sighted off the port 
bow on the rgth of October, eight miles away. 

We were making over seven knots at the 
time, in a strong wind that was to our advantage, 
and we gradually The race 
VoL. XXX.—105. 


drew up to her. 
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had now reached an exciting point, and it 
seemed strange that we should always meet 
again after having been lost to each other on 
the trackless ocean for as much as a week. 

As we got nearer we hoisted our colors and 
the Saratoga answered. 
and left her miles astern. 
last we knew we ought to beat her by a good 
margin; but we feared 
calms, 
crowded on and again 
carried sail to the dan- 
ger-point, having hands 
stationed all the time 
at the royal halyards 


We soon passed her 
If this breeze should 


more sO we 


and the sheets, even at 
the main-sheets, ready 
to ease them off at a 
moment’s notice; for 
the race was nearing 
its finish, and it might 
be lost or won in a day. 

At two bells in the 
afternoon 


after the 


watch, just 
port watch 
came on deck and our 
rival was hull down on 
the horizon astern, sig- 
nals were observed on 
the Saratoga, but they 
were unintelligible to 
us. We conjectured all 
sorts of accidents that 
might have befallen her 
—she might have been 
on fire, short of water, or 
have needed a doctor’s 
services. The captain, 
after a consultation with 
the officers, gave the or- 
der to shorten sail and wait for her to come up. 
So all hands clued up the royals, topgallant- 
sails, courses, and topsails. Then a terrific squall 
with heavy showers struck us, lasting nearly an 
hour, and when the sun broke through the 
clouds again the Saratoga was discovered just 
astern. 
her, and she made a splendid sight as she bore 
down on us, a huge cloud of canvas, everything 


All hands were in the rigging watching 


set, with the sun glinting on her sails, and her 
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long black hull pitching like a see-saw and 
throwing tons of spray from off her bows. 
We signaled R. Q. S. (We do not understand 


MY TRICK AT THE WHEEL, 


your message), but finally read their signal A. R. 
(What is your latitude ?). 

The disappointment that this message aroused 
on the St. Mary’s after all that hard work, not 
to mention the lead lost, can well be imagined, 
although, of course, we could attach no blame 
to our rival or accuse her of a lack of fair play. 

We did not wait until she was quite abreast of 
us, but set sail again as soon as her signals were 
understood. All that work occupied our “watch 
on deck,” and we had lost about twenty-five 
miles. 

We were soon going through the water again 
with the speed of a race-horse, every sail filled 
and drawing. In the afternoon we carried away 
our main topgallant-sheet. 

During the night the Saratoga had over- 
hauled and passed us, and at daybreak was 
ten miles to leeward and ahead of us; but we 
again overhauled her, and passed so close that 
we could distinguish all her rigging. She was 
now off our starboard beam only a mile away 
after a run of twenty-three hundred miles. 

It was nip and tuck all that day, with a head 
wind that was in Saratoga’s favor, she being 
able to point up higher into the wind. She 
finally crossed our bows, and was soon hull 
down ahead of us. 

The wind shifted that day, and in the after- 
noon we wore ship. An hour after the ’Toga 
followed suit. The wind and sea now increased 
in violence until it finally became a howling 
For two days we were hove to, while 


gale. 
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the wind whistled and roared through the rig- 
ging and the timbers groaned. Oil-bags were 
put over the bows to prevent the sea from 
breaking. The calming result of so simple a 
remedy is remarkable. 

The Saratoga was then astern, making des- 
perate efforts to catch When the 
abated somewhat we set reefed topsails, and 
later shook out the reefs and set topgallantsails, 


us. wind 


making ten knots. 

The next day was as fine a one for sailing 
as one could possibly desire. We carried all 
sail, making two hundred knots in twenty-four 
hours. Saratoga was now ahead of us off the 
port bow, and we were straining everything to 
catch her. We were at this time between the 
Bermudas and the United States, only five hun- 
dred miles from home, with the discouraging 
fact before us that the Saratoga was rapidly 
disappearing on the horizon ahead. 

Sunday the 26th we were in the Gulf Stream, 


and sighted the first steamer since leaving port. 








SHORTENED SAIL. 


The wind increased again and the barometer 
fell, and soon we were in the midst of a howl- 
ing gale again, only a much worse one than 
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LOOKING ASTERN FROM THE BOWSPRIT. 


the other. A sudden puff struck us at eight 
bells in the mid-watch, wrenching loose the 
main-sheet, causing the mainsail to flap with a 
noise like a peal of thunder, and we expected 
to see it ripped into shreds every minute. We 
had a serious time taking in sail during that 
storm; the rain and sleet were driven so hard 
against our faces and hands that it felt as if we 
were being pricked by countless pins. All 
hands worked like Trojans, and it took over an 
hour to stow the foresail. Finally we hove to 
under storm trysails. 

The storm continued to increase in fury, and 
the waves started to break over us; our old 
stand-bys the oil-bags were again put over the 
sides and life-lines stretched along the spar- 
deck. The sky was overcast for two days, 
and we could not take observations to get our 
bearings, but we believed by this time that we 
were somewhere along the Jersey coast. 

On the 29th the wind, still blowing furiously, 
shifted from sou’west to nor’west, making it 
worse, for it caused the temperature to drop 
considerably. 

We were still hove to when a steamer was 
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sighted off the beam. We hoisted our ship’s 
number (which is a request to be reported), ob- 
serving which, she changed her course and bore 
down 
“ All’s well” and also asked for her latitude. 


upon us. We then raised the signal 
She approached within three quarters of a mile, 
when, without even showing her colors or an- 
swering our signals, she veered off again. They 
probably thought we were disabled and in dis- 
tress, and hurried down to us with the vision 
of a big salvage and, finding that we were all 
right, were disappointed and made off with 
scant courtesy. 

All that day the ship looked as though she 
were out on an arctic exploring expedition 
We muffled up in sweaters, coats, two and even 
three suits of underwear, gloves, and oilskins, 
and pulled our watch-caps down over our ears; 
for, having been in the tropics all summer, the 
sudden cold made us shiver from head to foot. 

On the 30th, the wind and sea having sub- 
sided somewhat, we set sail again, and at night 
were within one hundred miles of both Mon- 
tauk Point and Sandy Hook. We had intended 
to go around the latter point, but the wind 
shifted and we were obliged to tack the ship 


continually. The captain wished to make port 
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as soon as possible, so he decided to go in 
Sandy Hook instead of around Montauk Point 
and through Long Island Sound, the usual 
course taken by the ship in returning to New 
York. 

The Saratoga had by this time probably gone 
farther westward long since, for her destination 
was Philadelphia, and we lost sight of her be- 
fore the storm. 

Our anchor-chain was roused out and shac- 
kled to the anchor, and “dipsy” soundings 
were made regularly every few hours; and on 
Saturday, November 1, about eight o'clock at 
night we sighted Fire Island Light for a moment; 
then a fog descended and the lights were blot- 
ted out. At daylight next morning we could 
not see land, but about nine o’clock we sighted 
Navesink Highlands. We had to tack ship 
again, and finally stood in for the Hook, when 
the wind died out and we were becalmed. A 
tug then came out and towed us in. 

As soon as the hawser was passed the order 
was given to “furl sail,” and we started in to 
work as we had never worked before. We un- 
bent and stowed all sail, sent down royal and 
topgallant yards, and housed the maintopmast 
in order to pass under the Brooklyn Bndge. 

We moored at our dock at Twenty-fourth 
Street the next morning,— November 3, 1902, 
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— after having been just forty days out since 
leaving Madeira. 

Everybody was of the opinion that the Sara- 
toga had reached her port long before we 
reached ours, but we learned by telegraph that 
she got in the same morning that we did. 

By reason of the Saratoga’s port being Phila- 
delphia and ours New York, a definite “ finish ” 
was not determined upon. Indeed, the “ race” 
itself was in no sense official, but to us boys it 
was very real and very earnest. While, at the 
time of our steering northward for Sandy Hook 
and the Saratoga westward for the Delaware 
Breakwater, our loyalty to the old St. Mary’s 
made it seem as if we were in the lead, it must 
be confessed that there was little to choose 
between the two ships. As far as I can learn, 
there has never been a race where two vessels 
have independently sailed along a prearranged 
course, and, after having been forty days out 
and sailed nearly four thousand miles, finished 
at practically the same distance from the start 
and but a mile apart. All honor, then, to the 
good St. Mary’s, and to her plucky rival the 
Saratoga, both boy-“‘manned” ships; and may 
we meet her again on our cruise this summer, 
and have another chance to match the sails 
and seamanship of the boys of New York with 
the boys of Pennsylvania. 





WHO CAN TELL? 


THE picture on the opposite page illustrates 
a touching incident that is said to have occurred 
in the French army during the early part of the 
last century. 

The story runs essentially as follows: A 
French officer of high rank was conducting a 
review of his troops, when an old, white-haired 
peasant was brought to him by one of his offi- 
cers, who said that the old man had been 
trying to get from the soldiers information of 
his son, who had run away from home years 
before to join the army. The name he gave 


being similar to that of the commanding gen- 


eral, it was thought the latter might be in- 
terested. One look at that venerable face, 
and the general recognized his father. Dis- 
mounting from his horse, he embraced the old 
man, and, turning to his officers and troops, he 
called out: “ Mes enfants, mon pére” (“ Chil- 
dren, my father”), whereupon the whole com- 
mand promptly honored the peasant with an 
enthusiastic military salute. 

What girl or boy can tell who the officer 
was? In answering, give also your authority, 
with the volume, and page of the book, and 
the name of the author. 
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WORD JINGLES. 


By GeorGe H. VALENTINE. 


WHEN our vessel arrived at the quay, 

And my friends once again I could suay, 
I remarked to my beau, 

“T ’m so happy, you kneau, 

I can hardly believe that it’s muay.” 





’T is said of the jackdaw of Rheims 
(Absurd as the narrative sheims), 

So perplexed was his soul 

For the jewels he stoul, 
That he used to cry out in his dhreims. 


I 've lost in the waters of Thames 
A couple of beautiful ghames, 
And my cause for despair 
Was my own want of cair, 
Which a man of sense always condhames. 





I ’ve hunted the dictionary through, 

But I can’t find a rhyme that will dough ; 
Wherever I search, 
I am left in the learch, 

And I ’m feeling exceedingly blough. 








“BABY WHITE.” 


By Mary A. LATHBURY 


HER: is my little lady ; 
Her name is Baby White. 

Her face is like an apple-flower, 
Her eyes are soft and bright. 
Her hands are rosy snow-flakes — 
Her head of flaxen fluff 
Is nodding in the garden like 

A dandelion puff. 


She stands among the lilies 
That line the garden wall — 
(What can the child be doing ?) 
How fair she is and tall! 

The lilies bend to kiss her ; 
They —(bless me! do you 
see ? 
She ’s broken off my rarest, 
And is bringing it to me!) 
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A NONSENSE CALENDAR. 


By CaroLyn WELLS. 
WHERE the Stars and the Stripes so gallantly stream, 
Hear the great Bird of Freedom exultantly scream. 
And although the American Eagle soars high, 
He ’s at home to his friends on the Fourth of July. 
The people who call he ’s delighted to see, 
And he gives them fire-crackers and gunpowder tea. 
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RAMBLES BY THE BROOKS. 





In such pools and tiny falls are 
many interesting forms of life. At 
the right is shown a near view of 
the bag-like net of the caddis be- 
tween three large pebbles 





WE all love brooks—especially in summer. 
It is true, as we noted in Nature and Science 
for January, that there is wonderful beauty in 
the frost, snow, and ice formations in the brooks 





of our correspondents, Professor 
L. H. Bailey. In his recent book, 
“The Nature-Study Idea,” he thus if 
expresses his opinion: j 
“To my mind, the best of all 
subjects for nature-study is a brook. 
It affords studies of many kinds. 
It is near and dear to every child. 
It is an epitome of the nature in 
which we live. In miniature, it 
illustrates the forces which have 
shaped much of the earth’s surface. 
It reflects the sky. It is kissed 
by the sun. It is rippled by 
the wind. The minnows 
play in the pools. The 
soft weeds 












grow. in 
the shal- 
lows. The 
grass and , ‘ 
Caddis larvz in their homes made of tiny par- 
the dan- ticles of sand or pieces of wood. The illustration 


. a shows an adult leaving the water and crawling up 
delions lie an aquatic plant. 
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in winter ; but,after 
all, they are at their 
best in summer. And they are among the 
best, too, of all nature interests. So says one 
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on its sunny banks. The moss and the fern are truly an_ insect 
It comes from one _ fisherman, and its 


sheltered in the nooks. 


knows not whence; it flows to one knows not net catches a 
whither. It awakens the 


desire to explore. It 
is fraught with 
mysteries. It 


HOW BEAUTIFUL AND GRACEFUL ARE THE NEWTS! 
typifies the flood of life. It ‘goes on forever.’” what beautiful spots on certain species! 
And it is my opinion that all the young folks Like real fairies seem the water-striders as 
will agree with him in this praise of the brook. they glide over the glassy surface of some still 
In the first place, we especially love the nook or bay or dart over the ripples. We 


brooks in summer be- 
cause they and their 
banks are so cool and 
inviting. What a plea- 
sure it is to turn aside 
from a long walk in the 
hot, dusty road and take 
some path down into 
the ravine where the 
brook gurgles—it al- 
most laughs—and ed- 
dies so playfully around 
the boulders, sharp 
curves, and the roots 
of trees growing on the 
edge of the bank. 
Then, what a won- 
derful collection of in- 
teresting things the 
brook contains! One 
of the queerest is that 
little- bulging net of the 
caddis-fly among the 
pebbles. The caddis is 
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large variety of 
microscopic ani- 
mals. Every one 
likes to watch 
them. Later our 
caddis leaves the 
brook, and we 
know it as a four- 
winged moth-like 
imseet crawling 
up some grass or 
sedge, or flying 
over the water. 
Then, the slen- 
der and seal-like 
swimmers, the 





newts, come in WATCHING THE WATER-STRIDERS. 
for a share of 
attention. What slender, graceful tails, and 






WHAT PLEASURE IT IS TO WATCH A “SPECKLED BEAUTY” (THE BROOK TROUT) 
IN A CLEAR POOL IN THE MEADOW! 
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never tire of watching them and their peculiar 
shadows on the sand and pebbles. 

By the way, important in the interests of the 
brook is this gravelly bottom. Tho- 
reau was interested and puzzled by 
this. He writes in “Spring”: 

“‘ What is the theory of these sudden 
pitches of deep, shelving places in the 
sandy bottom of the brook ? It is very 
interesting to walk along such a brook 
as this in the midst of the meadow, 
which you can better do now before 
the frost is quite out of the sod, and 
gaze into the deep holes in its irregular 
bottom and the dark gulfs under the 
banks. Where it rushes over the edge 
of a steep slope in the bottom, the 
shadow of the disturbed surface is like 
sand hurried forward in the water. The 
bottom, being of shifting sand, is ex- 
ceedingly irregular and interesting.” 

But what can equal the joy at the 
discovery of a brook trout? To see one 
clearly as it glides across the pool makes 
the day one never to be forgotten. 


PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT A CAMERA. 


Tus is the Age of Subtraction. We have 
the horse-/ess carriage and the wire-/ss teleg- 
raphy, while this article tells of the camera-/ess 
photograph. It is easily made, and consists 
simply in using a leaf in place of a negative. 
The young folks who are familiar with print- 
ing and developing pictures will at once un- 
derstand the following directions; and others 
can readily learn. 

The articles required are two, and are inex- 
pensive. First, a printing-frame—4x 5 is a 
convenient size—provided with a glass, and 
costing about twenty cents. Second, a can of 
blue-print paper containing twenty-four sheets, 
and costing twenty cents. Very sensitive paper 
is preferable. Take any common tree-leaf when 
itis fresh and green, place face down on a sheet 
of the paper, put in the frame against the glass, 
and print by sunlight from an hour to half a 
day, according to the density of the leaf and 
strength of the light. Then wash thoroughly 
in clear water, changing several times, dry, and 
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press—a heavy book does very well for a press. 
If properly done the result will be a perfect 
picture of the leaf used, showing exact shape 





A CAMERA-LESS PHOTOGRAPH OF A GRAPE-LEAF. 


and size, all the veins, and the minute structure 
to an astonishing degree. Probably at first there 
will be a few failures, but experience will soon 
teach the time necessary for exposure. 

Only an outline is obtained with an under- 
exposed print, or with some very thick leaves. 
Prolonged washing with frequent changes of 
water, however, will often redeem those that 
are over-exposed. Leaves with unusually 
prominent midribs prevent the adjacent parts 
from coming in contact with the paper, and 
so appear blurred in the central region. The 
leaves of common trees, such as elm, maple, 
ash, willow, etc., print easily, and, in fact, those 
of any tree, shrub, or other plant that is not 
too thick or juicy can be used. The 4 x 5 
frame is large enough for the ordinary species, 
and of those which generally grow larger small 
specimens can often be found. With small 
leaves two or three can be printed on one 
sheet, but it makes a neater collection to have 
each kind by itself. An instructive effect is 
obtained by grouping several forms of one spe- 
cies. Oak-leaves are wonderfully variable. 

On the back of the prints may be written 
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the name of the species, date, and locality, or 
they may be pasted in a book and notes made 
below. Students of botany will find such a 
collection almost as instructive as herbarium 
specimens, and much more easily handled and 
preserved. Other kinds of photographic paper 
may be used, but blue prints are cheaper, more 
easily handled, and very satisfactory. Camping- 
out parties have excellent opportunities for this 
work. The accompanying cut is from a print 
of a wild-grape leaf made by the writer while 
camping in the Pine Ridge region of Nebraska. 
Roya S. KELLoce. 


QUEER LITTLE CHEMISTS ON CLOVER ROOTS. 


IF you pull up a clump of clover, and shake 
off the soil, you will see that there are many 
little white bunches on the roots. Each is not 
much larger than the head of a pin. Perhaps 
you will call them “little potatoes” ; the scien- 
tists call them root-tubercles. Each of these 
tubercles is a laboratory within which thou- 
sands of microscopic bacteria are at work. 
These tiny bacteria take from the air, in the 
soil around the roots, one of the gases called 
nitrogen, and change this into food for the 
plant. It is not known just how they do this, 
but it is plain that the clover thus furnishes a 
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LITTLE TUBERCLES ON THE ROOTS OF CLOVER. 
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home for the bacteria. The scientists have 
proved that the bacteria make food for the 
clover. The clover, in this manner, gets'more 
food from the air than from the soil. The 
farmer can harvest a good crop of clover rich 
in nitrogen, and leave the ground, by the de- 
caying clover roots, richer than it was before. 
Of course, if he plows in the entire clover 
plants the ground will be much richer than if 
he leaves only the roots to decay. He can 
plant corn or sow wheat on the field, and it 
will get the benefit of the food of decaying 
roots or stems gathered from the air by the 
little clover chemists. 

A few other plants have similar root-tuber- 
cles containing bacteria with the power of 
gathering food from the air. Among such 
plants the best known to our young folks are 
peas and beans. 

You can easily see the tubercles without 
the aid of even a simple microscope. Per- 
haps your science teacher, or some other 
grown-up friend with the use of high-power 
lenses in a compound microscope, will show 
you the tiny bacteria in the tubercles. 

The bacteria are really plants. Thus the 
microscopic plants and the big plants are mu- 
tually helpful. Botanists call them messmates. 
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AN ISLAND ON AN ARCH OF ROCKS. 


CAMP ON HENDERSON’S INLET, 
WASHINGTON. 

DEAR NATURE AND SCIENCE: I send you to-day 
a picture of Arch Island that may interest the readers 
of Nature and Science. This island is off the western 
coast of Washington, near the mouth of Raft River. 
It is about one thousand feet long, and the top, which 
is covered with bushes and trees, is nearly one hundred 
feet above the water. The sides are almost vertical. 
Underneath the waves have worn a circular court with 
three arches opening out to the sea, This court, or 





AN ISLAND ON AN ARCH OF ROCKS. 


chamber, can only be entered at low tide. In it I found 
many barnacles and the seaweeds of which I had read 
in St. NICHOLAS, the sea-anemones being especially 
beautiful. At the upper left-hand corner of the pic- 
ture there is a ‘‘ face” that looks a little like a lion’s. 
Sincerely your friend, 
MYRON CHESTER NUTTING (age 12). 

The photograph of Arch Island shows a 
good example of undercutting of shore rocks 
by the waves of the sea. The waves that 
strike the shore have great power—much more 
than one usually attributes to such soft material 
as water. Heavy waves not only roll the loose 
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boulders up and down the beach, but they 
bump them against the shore rocks like so 
many hammers that finally wear away the 
lower parts of the cliffs. When the rocks of the 
cliffs are harder in some places than they are 
in others they have a tendency to wear away 
irregularly, and this is why the caves and 
arches are formed. The waves beat and 
wash away the softer or more yielding parts 
first. In the case shown in the photograph the 
openings are where the rocks were softer, while 
the legs of the arch are more resisting. Of course 
the upper part of the arch may be quite soft too, 
but that is left because 
the waves did not get 
at this upper part. 
Perhaps some read- 


-_ 


ers will be curious to 
know why the arch 
does not tumble in; 
for it was not built up, 
like a brick arch, with 
a view to its standing 
alone. Well, it is large- 
ly for the same reason 
that there is a face in 
the profile to the left: 
it just happened so. 
Such examples of 
wave work are not 
uncommon along the 
Pacific there 
are some 
fine and famous ones 
at the town of Santa 
Cruz in California. 
J. C. BRANNER. 


coast ; 
especially 


CAVES WASHED OUT FROM SOLID ROCK. 


Mount PLEASANT, Iowa. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I formed a society here for 
the purpose of studying nature, and we find the Nature 
and Science department a great help to us, and we en- 
joy the nature-studies very much. 

I was in Santa Cruz, California, last winter. It is 
on the northern shore of Monterey Bay, where the cliffs 
come to the water’s edge, The waves come in from the 
southwest, but all the caverns are worn in from the 
other direction. Twish you would explain it to me why 
they are not parallel to the course of the waves. 

Yours respectfully, 
Ropert W. ALLEN. 











YiiM 
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The position of the caves in the shore 
at Santa Cruz is determined by the rock- 
structure rather than by the direction 
of the wind. The waves wash out the 
less-resistant rock-material between the 
harder masses, leaving the caves so re- 
markable at that point of the California 
coast. 

Sea caves are formed by the water 
wearing away the rock. These caves are 
never of very great size. Our largest in- 
land caves are in limestone, which is dis- 
solved by the water and the acids con- 
tained in it. 


A SOLAR HALO LIKE A RAINBOW. 


COHASSET, MAss. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I saw to-day just at 
noon a strange sight in the sky. It was a band 
of colors like the rainbow. The sun was shin- 
ing and it was not raining. It was just south- 
west of the zenith. Every now and then it grew 
quickly bright again. We watched it about half 
an hour. We don’t know when it began. I 

would like to know what it was. 
Your little friend, 
Juuia C. BRYANT. 


The band of colors you observed was 
a solar halo. These halos are in the 
brilliancy and beauty of coloring equal 


A DIAGRAM DRAWING OF A REMARKABLE FORM OF HALO, 


FOR YOUNG 





FOLKS. 













































A SOLAR HALO LIKE A RAINBOW. 


Drawn by our artist from sketches supplied by the writer 
of the acc ompany ing letter. 


to or even surpassing a rainbow, and are of 
a great variety of forms and curves. 

The illustration at the top of this 
column was drawn by our artist from 
sketches sent by the writer of the 
accompanying letter. 

The cut at the left was supplied 
by the Weather Bureau Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. 
This illustration shows one of 
the many interesting forms of 
these halos. The acting chief 
of that bureau writes: “‘ There 
can be no more interesting 


Reproduction of a sketch of a brilliant solar halo observed at Fort Egbert, Alaska, trans- 


mitted by Mr. C. C. Georgeson, special agent in charge of the Ex 
4 e P' 4 is 


United States Department of Agriculture at Sitka, Alaska. 
Bureau, Department of Agriculture. 





riment Station of the Study for your young people 
joaned by the Weather 


than these halo phenomena.” 
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AN UNUSUAL WAY OF 
GETTING HONEY. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Dear St. Nicnwotas: I 
have noticed that a bee does 
not take honey from the nasturtium 
as she does from other flowers. From 
most flowers the bee gets the honey by ‘ 
going into the center and sucking the honey 
out; but to get the honey from a nastur- 
tium she goes directly to the back part, 
where there is a little tube sticking out. 
Nearly every girl and boy has sucked 
honey from these tubes and oo 


what I mean The bee ticks her ‘ous sun eTicxs 
proboscis into the little tube, HER PROBOSCIS INTO 

=~ THE LITTLE TUBE.” 
through which she draws 


thus making a tiny hole, 

the honey. I discovered this last summer, and any girl 

or boy this season can be on the lookout for this to see 

how the flower is robbed. Your loving reader, 
DOROTHEA CABLE, 










As most of our young folks already know, 
the nectar, as well as the color of the flower, is 
to attract bees or 
other insects. The 
forms of different 
kinds of flowers 
vary greatly, but 
are always such that 
a bee visiting in the 
usual manner rubs 
against the stamens 
and carries some of 
the pollen that is 
brushed off to the 
> stigma of another 
flower that the bee 
: ’) visits. The flowers 
“need this transfer of 

pollen to produce 
{ seeds. The bee needs 
the honey for food. 

























NASTURTIUMS. ) 
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The bee does necessary work ; the flower sup- 
plies food. It is a fair exchange. 
Undoubtedly our young friend made a cor- 
rect and original observation, but it was of an 
exceptional case. You can find by careful 
watching that bees sometimes do this, but they 
usually visit the flower in the regular way — 
that is, by going insidethe tube. But bees are 
queer creatures, and some of them have learned 
to rob flowers without doing any work in re- 
turn. Just why they prefer to do this when 
the “ work” is no effort to them is difficult to 
understand. It seems to us that cutting 
through the tube is not 
so easy as crawling 
down the inside of it. 
The bee observed 
by our young friend 
seems to us to have 
dishonest principles, 
but perhaps in bee- 
land they have merely 
adopted our old-fash- « see visitinc THE FLoweR tN 
ioned saying, P Lazy THE USUAL MANNER. 
folks take the most pains.” Observe carefully the 
various insects gathering honey or pollen. Are 
there different methods? What about honey- 
bees and bumblebees on wistaria blossoms? 





Note.— According to the Rev. Alexander S. Wilson, bumblebees 
make holes with jagged edges ; wasps make clean-cut, circular open- 
ings; and the carpenter-bees cut slits, through which they steal 
nectar from deep flowers. Who has tested this statement about the 
guilty little pilferers on our side of the Atlantic? Nevtye BLaNcu- 
An, ‘* Nature’s Garden.” 


THE CORYDALIS. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Dear Str. NicHoLas: Please give me some informa- 
tion about this creature which I inclose. 

I found it in the bank of a stream in West Overbrook. 

When I first got it, it was a yellowish white. It 
afterward came out of this a locust does. 
I afterward found another a few rods farther down- 
stream. Your friend, 
ERNEST W. CHENEY. 


case as 


he The specimen you send 

me - is a pupa-case, the cast shell- 
ae" + like coating left after the 
we | full-grown corydalis had 


“emerged. 

t The larva—that is, the 
stage before the pupa—is 
well known to all boys who 
are fond of fishing, as it is 
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frequently used for bait. It is most commonly 
called hellgrammite, and is also familiar to fish- 
ermen as dobson or crawler. It has a variety 
of common names. Professor Bailey states 
that in Rhode Island alone he found all these 
names applied to it: dobson, crawler, amly, 
conniption-bug, clipper, water-grampus, gog- 
gle-goy, bogart, crock, hell-devil, flipflap, alli- 


gator, Ho Jack, snake-doctor, dragon, and 
hell-driver. 

Professor Howard adds: “It will be very 
easy to infer from these names alone that the 
insect is a very extraordinary one and some- 
what terrifying in its 
appearance.” By the 
way, you will find an 
excellent description 
of it in his “Insect 
Book.” 

It is very difficult to 
keep these insects in 
an aquarium, because 

they are used 
to running 
water. 













PUPA AND LARV& OF CORYDALIS. 
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THE ADULT CORYDALIS 


Dear ST. NICHOLAS: 


STANFORDVILLE, N. Y. 
We will write to the Sr. 


NICHOLAS because we want to know what this is that 


we are sending to 
you. We are send- 
ing the insect in a 
small box. We 
found it crawling in 
the road, and the 
first thing wethought 
was to send it to 
you; we hope you 
will be able to tell 
us its name. 

Your interested 

readers, 

Amy and ARNOLD 
Post (ages 13 and 
12). 

This is the 
adult corydalis, 
referred to by 
Professor How- 
ard as “one of 
the most striking 
and most curious 





Female 
tusk-like extensions in place of the sharp, 
branched “‘ jaws ”’ (mandibles). 


—— 


THE ADULT CORYDALIS. 


The male has long, round, 


of insects which occur in North America.” He 


tells us, regarding laying and hatching the eggs: 




























Pupa crawling up out of the water. One larva (“dobson,” etc.) crawling 


on the sand and stones, and another swimming above it 


The female lays her eggs 
in white, chalky-looking 
masses about the size of a 
nickel five-cent piece. These 
masses are somewhat con- 
vex, and contain about three 
thousand very small eggs 
set on end. They are de- 
posited on the leaves of 
trees overhanging the water, 
or on rocks, or the piers of 
bridges, or similar places 
where the larvz can readily 
drop into the stream or 
pond. Sometimes they are 
so abundant as to make the 
rocks look as though some 
one had splashed whitewash 
upon them profusely with 
a brush. 

The young, on hatching, 
drop immediately into the 
water, descend to the bot- 
tom, and during the entire 
larval life, which lasts two 
years and eleven months, 
feed upon other aquatic in- 


sects. 
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SIGNING THE DECLARATION 
_ OF INDEPENDENCE, 


y, 
some to the mountains, and some to the country. Even those of us 
who stay at home will make short excursions to shady nooks and pleas- 
ant brooks and summer’s shining sands. Perhaps we shall even forget 
the League for a time in the enjoyment of these happy things, but the 
League and our studies will not quite forget us. For, without knowing 
it, we shall learn from nature’s pleasant pages, and without intending to 

“HEADING FOR JULY.” do so, perhaps, shall gather material for the poems and the stories and 


BY MELTON R. OWEN, j the pictures for another year tocome. A happy vacation to one and all. 
AGE 15. (CASH PRIZE.) } 2 ) 











SUNSET SHADES. 
BY JESSICA NELSON NORTH (AGE II). 
(Winner of Former Prizes.) 

UPoN the distant western skies 
The purple clouds of sunset rise, 
Like jasper walls of Paradise 

All edged with gold and pink. 
Across the lake a heron flies ; 
Far off and faint a sea-gull cries— 
Dimly its ringing echo dies ; 

The reeds sway by the brink. 


Reflected on the water bright, 
I see the sunset’s golden light. 
The heron pauses in its flight, 
The radiant tints to view; 
And dimly now the colors die, 
Dark shadows creep across the sky; 
The moon is shining from on high 
Upon the waters blue. 


JuLy begins a happy season for 
League members. School is over and 
vacation is all ahead, with no thought 
of books or lessons or examinations. 
Some of us will go to the sea-shore, ‘‘ EARLY SPRING.” BY AMY PEABODY, AGE 12. (CASH PRIZE.) 
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PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 43. 


In making awards, contributors’ ages are consid- 
ered. 

Verse. Cash prize, George W. Cronyn (age 14), 
840 E. 141st St., New York City. 

Gold badge, Shirley Willis (age 14), 3723 Delmar 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Silver badges, Gertrude T. Nichols (age 12), Co- 
hasset, Mass., Katherine Kurz (age 16), 22 Robin- 
wood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio, and Margaret Mary 
Cronin (age 9), 134 Harrison St., Toronto, Canada. 

Illustrated Story. Gold badge, Alfred Patmore 
Clarke (age 16), 1742 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Prose. Gold badges, Edna Wise (age 15), 239 
West 7oth St., Chicago, Ill., and Ivy Varian Walshe 
(age 14), Maison Allamand, 26 Rue de la Gare, Mon- 
treux, Switzerland. 

Silver badges, Susan M. Molleson (age 13), 


LEAGUE. 


A SUMMER SUNSET. 
BY SHIRLEY WILLIS (AGE 14). 
(Gold Badge : ) 
A GOLDEN tint spreads o’er the sky, 
The rosy clouds are floating by, 
The sun is sinking in the west, 
The weary world prepares to rest. 


The crickets chirp upon the hill, 
And yonder flies a whip-poor-will. 
The bats are darting all about, 
And one by one the stars peep out. 


The evening dew begins to fall, 

The screech-owl to his mate doth call, 
Their tiny lamps the glow-worms light, 
And silently descends the night. 





478 7th St., Brooklyn, N. Y., Alleine Langford 
(age 14), 7 E. 3d St., Jamestown, N. Y., and 
Bennie Hasselman (age 9), 527 Central Ave., 
Jersey City Heights, N. J. 

Drawing. Cash prize, Melton R. Owen (age 
15), 170 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gold badge, Jessie J. Whitcomb (age 16), 
6024 Hayes Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Silver badges, Ethel E. Smith (age 13), 226 
Lexington Ave., New York City, and Joseph 
B. Mazzano (age 16), 24 Minor St., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Photography. Cash prize, Amy Peabody 
(age 12), 120 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass. 

Gold badges, Holden C. Harlow (age 14), 
P. O. Box 65, Ayer, Mass., and Enza Alton 
Zeller (age 14), 118 Oglethorpe Ave., W., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Silver badges, Catherine Delano (age 13), 
1844 Wellington Ave., Chicago, IIl., and John 
Griffen Pennypacker (age 12), 146 Gay St., 
Pheenixville, Pa. 

Wild-animal and Bird Photography. First 
prize, J. Foster Hickman (age 15), West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Second prize, George T. 
Bagoe (age 16), 423 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Third prize, Charles M. Foulke, Jr. 
(age 13), 2013 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- 
ton, D ° 

Puzzle-making. Gold badges, James Brew- 
ster (age 16), Warehouse Point, Conn., and 
Christine Graham (age 14), 5145 Lindell Ave., 














j 





St. Louis, Mo. 

Silver badges, Alice Lorraine Andrews (age 
14), 2435% Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Cal., 
and Rebecca Chilcott (age 13), 2 West Broadway, 
Bangor, Me. 

Puzzle-answers. Gold badges, William R. M. 
Very (age 12), 28 Monadnock Road, Newton Center, 
Mass., and Betty Brainerd (age 14), 1114 Fifth Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 

Silver badges, Constance H. Irving (age 11), 1919 
Fifth Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn., Esther M. Walker 
(age 16), 40 West Fifth St., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and Er- 
nest H. Watson (age 13), 109 Second St., Warren, Pa. 





NOTICE. 


Every St. NICHOLAS reader is entitled to 
League membership and badge, free. 











“A BIT 


OF NATURE.” BY JESSIE J. WHITCOMB, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 


POLLY’S FOURTH. 
BY EDNA WISE (AGE IS). 
(Gold Badge.) 

POLLY was a little girl and Polly was also very timid. 
The Fourth of July held no joys for Polly on account of 
fire-crackers. She was very much afraid of them. 

But this morning Polly could hardly keep still, she 
was so excited. For had n’t papa telegraphed that he 
was coming all the way from Chicago to spend the 
Fourth with them? Polly watched the railroad tracks 
long before it was time for the train to go by, and when 
it did come, and she saw papa waving at her from the car- 
window, she nearly went wild with glee ; she could hardly 
wait until he had time to come home from the station. 

Just as they were getting ready to go to breakfast, 
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papa tooka greatred, wicked- 
looking fire-cracker from his 
valise and showed it to Polly. 

‘*We ’Il set it off after 
breakfast,” he said. He 
winked at mama as he said 
it, but Polly did not see him. 
She was too busy looking at 
the cracker, and the long, 
ugly fuse at the end. All 
during breakfast she thought 
about it, and while the fam- 
ily were pushing back their 
chairs she slipped quietly 
away. 

‘** Why, where ’s Polly?” 
asked papa, almost a half- 
hour afterward. 

“I don’t know,” an- 
swered mama; ‘‘I thought 
she was here.” 

Tnen they began to hunt, 
and for a long time could 
not find her. But mama 
finally found her sitting at 
the very top of the stairs 
leading to the garret. She had her eyes shut tight and 
her chubby fingers as far into her ears as she could get 
them. 

How mama did laugh when she saw her! Then she 
took Polly downstairs, and papa picked up the big cracker 
that had frightened her so, took hold of the fuse, and 
pulled. And that big, ugly fire-cracker was nothing but 
a candy-box filled to the brim with candy for Polly! 

** Oh, dear,”” murmured Polly, with a happy face, ‘‘ I 
wish all fire-crackers were full of candy.” 


AT SUNSET WHEN THE TIDE IS LOW. 
Illustrated Poem. 
BY GEORGE W. CRONYN (AGE 14). 
(Cash Prize.) 
Across the crimson sunset sky, 
Now darting fast, now wheeling slow, 
he snow-white sea-gulls circling fly, 
At sunset when the tide is low. 
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“EARLY SPRING IN DIXIE.’” BY ENZA ALTON ZELLER, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 


The flocks of wild geese honking rise, 
Where wave the rushes to and fro, 
And break the stillness with their cries, 

At sunset when the tide is low. 


Across the marsh a dying gleam, 
The rushes catch the western glow, 
Then twilight reigns o’er all, supreme, 
At sunset when the tide is low. 


The lazy seaweed rides the tide, 
And lapping waters softly flow, 
Striving their shallow depths to hide, 
At sunset when the tide is low. 


Across the wastes, so black and bare, 
Softly the evening breezes blow 

A breath of swamp and salt sea air, 
At sunset when the tide is low. 


Fast fades the dying western light, 
The purple shadows longer grow. 
Murmurs the sleepy earth, ‘‘ Good night 
The sun has set, the tide is low! 


” 


POLLY’S FOURTH. 
BY IVY VARIAN WALSHE (AGE I4). 
(Gold Badge.) 

Ir was all very well, thought Polly, to spend the 
summer in a quaint little Italian village in the hills 
around Naples. To be sure, they had plenty of amuse- 
ments. But the Fourth of July was approaching, and 
for the first time it found her far away from America. 
How could she celebrate it? Polly’s pretty face wore 
an anxious frown, which her mother soon noticed, and 
said, when everything had been explained to her: 
** Don’t worry; I have got a plan for celebrating the 
Fourth, and I do not think you will be disappointed.” 

At six o’clock Polly was awakened by her mother, 
and at seven the carriage was waiting for them. She did 
not know where they were going. When she learned 
that it was to Pompeii, her delight knew no bounds. 

How splendid that drive proved, across the lovely 
green country, through several picturesque villages! 
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At length Mount Vesuvius, with Naples showing 
white and peaceful in the distance, came in sight; and 
soon after they reached Pompeii. 

But what words can describe the beauty and grandeur 
of the old Graca-Roman city that for two thousand 
years lay buried beneath the ashes? 

Now it was once again uncovered, for the sum to shine 
on and the breezes to sigh softly round it, in memory of 
the dead. 

For hours Polly roamed about, admiring the bright 
flowers that had sprung up again in the old gardens, 
running down the narrow streets that the wheels of the 
old Roman chariots had worn into deep ruts, looking 
with awe at the stately temples, and passing sadly 
down the Street of Tombs. 

How interesting she found the great wine-jars, stand- 
ing half full of rain-water, and the large ovens and corn- 
mills, still in good condition and seeming sorry that 
they will never again be used! 

But the time passed all too quickly; the sun was 
setting behind Vesuvius, coloring the sky a bright gold 
and touching the clouds over Capri and Ischia with a 
rosy light. 

Polly turned to her mother with a sigh of content and 
murmured : 

‘“* It has been a most lovely Fourth.” 


AT SUNSET. 
BY GERTRUDE T. NICHOLS (AGE 12). 
(Silver Badge.) 
HUSH now, my baby, the sun has set, 
But in the west you can see light yet; 
rhe Sleep-man is coming, so close your eyes, 
And you ’Il give the Sleep-man a nice surprise ; 
When the Sleep-man comes, he ’Il only peep, 
And he won’t come in, for you'll be asleep. 


‘* Where does the sun go when it has set?” 
To the other side of the world, my pet, 
And the children in China play and play, 
For here it is night while there it is day. 
But hush now, dear, for the stars are peeping ; 
The Sleep-man comes—will he find you sleeping? 
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SUNSET: A LULLABY. 
BY KATHERINE KURZ 
(AGE 16). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE red sun is dying 
Low down in the west, 
The birdlings are flying 
To seek the home nest. 


And my bonny birdling, 
Safe ‘neath mother’s wing, 
Awaits the dream fairies 
Who sweet slumbers 
bring. 


The curly-haired lambkins 
Who frolic near by 

Creep close to their mothers 
When night draweth nigh. 


And my darling lambkin, 
That late played around, 
Has drifted to dreamland 


In sleep, sweet and sound. 
BY HOLDEN Cc. 
HARLOW, AGE 14 


(GOLD BADGE.) So rest, my dear baby, 


While I pray that He 
Who takes care of children 
Will watch over thee. 


A SUMMER SUNRISE. 
BY MARGARET STEVENS (AGE 12). 
A rosy light appears in the far east, 
The sun peeps from behind the mountain’s brow, 
The flowers lift up their nodding, drowsy heads, 
Man.wakens from his peaceful slumber now. 


The birds begin to sing their morning song, 
The tiny wavelets murmur on the bay, 
The sunbeams dance and sparkle merrily, 
And nature wakes to bid the world ‘‘ Good day!”’ 














BY JOHN GRIFFEN PENNYPACKER, 
(SILVER BADGE.) 


“EARLY SPRING.” 
AGE 12 
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Illustrated Story. 


BY ALFRED PATMORE CLARKE (AGE 16). 


(Gold Badge. ) 


‘THE Fourth, and no money for fireworks!” said 
Polly Packer, as she tossed the July St. NICHOLAS on 
the lounge beside her. 

She had used all her own savings, together with what 
her father and mother would have given her for fireworks, 
on the party which had celebrated her birthday, the 1st 
of July. 

The mere thought of a Fourth without fireworks 
nearly made Polly cry. 

Unconsciously she picked up the magazine, which had 
accidentally opened in falling, and glancing down the 
page, shut it, only to hurriedly reopen it ; for she had seen, 
** Five dollars will bé awarded instead of another gold 
badge,” which appeared on the last page of the Sr. 
NICHOLAS League, referring to prize contributions. 

The month before she had gotten a gold badge for a 
prize story, so the possibilities for the future brightened. 

But ‘‘ Awards will be announced and prize contri- 
butions published in the Sr. NicHoLas for Octo- 
ber,” next met her eye. 

‘Even if I did get a 
prize,’ thought Polly, “‘how 
could I buy fireworks to- 
morrow with five dollars in 
October?” 

Looking idly down the 
names of contributions she 
came to prose. 

‘ Prose—prose—”’ said 
Polly, half aloud. ‘‘ What 
a cute little story ‘ Rover’s’ 
protecting ‘ Tabby’ from 
Mrs. Ralyer’s ‘Gyp,’ and 
Tabby’s scratching the old 
hen when she pecked at 
Rover, would make! 

**T 'll do it.” 

Entirely forgetting that 
there were such things as 
Fourth of July fire-crack- 
ers or untimely lack of 
money, she resolutely set 
to work, and, after two 
hours’ hard work, handed 
the copy to her fond father 
for criticism. He read it 
and re-read it. 

‘* Polly,”’ said he, finally, 
‘* leave this with me.” 





next morning. 


parrot that could n’t say anything except ‘ 
a cracker. 





‘a BIT OF NATURE.” 

















She was soon lost in Sr. 
— NICHOLAS in a cozy cor- 
= ner. 

"I ‘Fine form, excellent 
ye ha plot, good description,” 
f _/ said Mr. Packer that even- 
ing, after reading it aloud 

UN H to Polly’s mother. 
** Polly,” said he, after 
she had told him what it 
eg =( was for (also her financial 
. affairs), ‘‘I ‘ll stake two 
Z \ dollars that your story takes 
- < yee! the five dollars. If it does, 
you pay me back. If not, 
we ‘re square. Is it a 

70? ” 


Was it? Anyway, Polly awakened the neighborhood 


(And kept it awake all day, too. ) 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 
BY MARGARET MARY CRONIN (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 
THE sun is sinking in the west, 
The birds are flying home ; 
Robin betakes him to his nest, 
The owl begins to roam. 
The sun is rising in the east, 
The birds wake, every one; 
And wakens every man and beast, 
All rising with the sun. 
POLLY’S FOURTH. 
Illustrated Story. 
BY BENNIE HASSELMAN (AGI 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 
ONCE upon a time a little boy’s grandmother had a 


‘ Polly wants 


” 


When the boys came home from school they would 


BY ETHEL E. SMITH, AGE 13. (SILVER BADGE.) C 
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try to teach him a few other words, but he was so 
stupid that he could n’t learn to say anything else. 

The boys were always talking to him, but he would 
always shout as loud as he could the same thing over 


again, “‘ Polly wants a cracker!’’ and so he could n’t 
hear what the boys said. 

One time it was the Fourth of July, and Polly began 
again shouting, ‘‘ Polly wants a cracker,’’ as usual. 

Then the boys said, ‘‘ We ’Il give you a cracker this 
time,” so they lit a fire-cracker and gave it to him. 

Polly did n’t know that it was loaded, and so when 
it went off Polly got so scared he did n’t know what 
was happening. The boys were careful that Polly 
did n’t get hurt, but he was so angry that he would 
have flown away if he had n’t been shut up in his cage. 

‘* That is not the kind of a cracker I wanted,” he 
thought to himself. ‘‘I 
wanted one that I could 
eat.” After this he always 
said, ‘‘ Polly wants a 
cracker,” every day in the 
year except Fourth of 
July. 

Then he would crawl 
in the corner of his cage 
and hide and say nothing 
at all. 








f ¢ 
SS 
B.H. 

















POLLY’S FOURTH. 
BY SUSAN M. MOLLESON (AGE I3). 
(Silver Badge.) 

PoLLy WENTWORTH was an American girl who was 
traveling in Europe, and when the Fourth of July 
came she found herself in Paris. 

Polly had determined to show herself a true American 
on the Fourth; so that morning she appeared in 
white with a red, white, and blue sash, and ribbons of 
the same color in her 
hair. 

In the afternoon Mr. 
Wentworth took Polly 
with him to see some 
French people who 
were friends of his, and 
who had three children. 
As Polly spoke French, 
they soon became ac- 
quainted. 

At last Céleste, the 
oldest, noticed Polly’s 
decorations and asked 
what they were for. 

Polly exclaimed : 
“Why, don’t you know 
that our Declaration 
of Independence was 
signed on the Fourth 
of July?” 

‘*No, we _ don’t. 
What was it? ’’ inquired 
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** EARLY SPRING.” BY CATHERINE DELANO, AGE 


(SILVER BADGE.) 

Polly looked puzzled, so René said, laughing: ‘‘ Oh, 
she’s thinking of our Féte Nationale on the 14th of 
July. It is kept in remembrance of the capture of the 
Bastille.”’ 

** What was the Bastille? ’’ questioned Polly, in turn. 
** Has it anything to do with the column papa showed 
me on the boulevard?” 

** ‘That is where it stood,” answered René. ‘It was 
first used as the Castle of Paris, and afterward as a 
prison. On July 14, 1789, it was captured by the 
revolutionists, who destroyed it.”’ 

‘*That happened in your Revolution, then,” 
Polly; ‘‘ but I 
knew the anniversaries 
were soclose together.” 

** Ves,” said Mr. Sal- 
ignac (who had just 
come in), ‘‘ and another 
curious thing is that La- 
fayette, who was famous 
in your Revolution, also 
took a prominent part 


’ 


said 


never 


in ours.’ 

** Are n’t the colors 
of the flags the same, 
too?’”’ asked Polly. 

** Yes, and speaking 
of them reminds me of 
this.” ‘* This” was a 
little gold enameled pin. 
The enamel was red, 
white, and blue. 

Mr. Salignac said: 





** As these are our na- 
tional colors, Miss Pol- 
ly, I hope you will keep 





the children. 

Polly was quite hor- 
rified at their ignorance, 
though, as she said to herself, ‘‘ It was written over a hun- 
dred years ago — yes, one hundred and twenty-seven.” 

‘It was written in our Revolution,” said she, aloud, 
**and declared our independence of England. So now 
we Americans celebrate its anniversary every year.” 

Marie, the youngest, now piped: ‘‘ Why do you 
celebrate to-day? You should do it on the 14th.” 


“HEADING FOR JULY.” 


BY JOSEPH B. MAZZANO, AGE 10 


this in remembrance of 
your Fourth in Paris.” 


(SILVER BADGE.) 





“ 

Every St. NICHOLAS reader should be a League 
member, every League member should belong to a 
chapter, and every chapter should take part in the 
big competition. 
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EARLY SPRING.” BY ROBERT E. MYERS, AGE 14. 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 
BY W. LEIGH SOWERS (AGE 16). 
CHILDREN: 
‘*Oh, papa, won’t you tell us, 
You areso wondrous wise, 
What is it makes the sun set, 
And then what makes it 
rise ?” 
FATHER: 
‘Once when the sun was little 
And of mischief found a 
lack, 
He ‘ fixed’ the parlor rocker 
With a life-sized carpet 
tack. 
**Old Mother Earth came call- 
ing, 
In grassy garments, fair, 
And just as chance would 
have it “* FARLY 
She chose that very SPRING.” 
chair!!! 
‘* She loudly called for justice, 
And Fate this law replies, 
‘ The sun will always have to set, 
Then always have to rise.’ ” 
Curtain. 


A JULY SUNSET. 
BY ELIZABETH KNOWLTON (AGE 7). 






THE sun is now a golden ball 
Preparing for its bed, 

While all around it colored clouds 

Wrap it from foot to head. 


There ’s golden, purple, blue, and red, 
And other colors bright, 

While all the skies around the sun 

Are darkening with the night. 


At last the sun begins to set 

And when it ’s gone from sight, 
Where it was now its golden rays 
Give out a little light. 











POLLY’S FOURTH. 
BY ALLEINE LANGFORD (AGE 14). 
(Silver Badge. ) 

PoLty was a little girl, a dear, sweet little rosebud, 
with wavy golden hair and big blue eyes. 

She lived in a little town in the south of England 
with ‘‘ Daddy,” and ‘‘ Momsie,”’ and her kitten ‘‘ Bet- 
ty.” , 
One morning, after she had finished her bow! of 
bread and milk, she left Betty and ran to Momsie, who 
was baking. 

** Momsie,” she whispered, ‘‘ was ’Merica very bad? 
’Causé to-day is Fourth July, and if it was n’t I want to 
celebrate.” 

Momsie smiled. ‘‘ No, dear; America was n’t bad.” 

Polly laughed and left the kitchen. She took Betty 
and sat down on the front door-step; she sat here a 
second, then, jumping up, she ran to her little room. 
There she found a piece of paper and a pencil, and 
wrote in a little cramped hand: 

‘*Dere King i love you lots but i want too selbrate 
forth if u dont care Polly.” 

She folded it and put a stamp on; then a thought 
came to her. Why not take 
it herself? She put on her 
new sunbonnet and, with the 
note clasped tightly in her 
hand, started. ; 

‘London is most awfully 
far,” she thought as she 
trudged along. 

Before she had gone far she 
grew sotired! The note was 
wrinkled, and no London was 
in sight. She stopped and 
looked about, and then sank 
down beside the road. 

“I ’m tired,” she mur- 
mured, her head nodding. 

Suddenly she heard horses 
and sprang up. 

‘* The King !” thought her 
baby mind. 

The horsemen approached, 

By porotuy and as the first came by she 
WILLIAMS, AGE II. held up the note. He stopped 
and took it, smiling as he read. 
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** Ves, celebrate,”’ he answered, and lifted her up be- 
fore him. ‘‘ But who are you, baby?” 

‘* Polly Gray, of Milbury, sir,” Polly answered, her 
little head drooping. 

Before she reached home she was asleep, and the 
man left her in Momsie’s arms, with a gold piece from 
‘* the King.”” When she awoke the men were gone, 
and as Momsie did not tell her differently, she still 
thinks it was the King who brought her home. 


POLLY’S FOURTH. 
(A True Story.) 
BY ERNEST ANGELL (AGE 13). 

ONE 29th of June found Polly Stewart and her parents 
in the city of Montreal. Late that evening they took a 
steamer en route for England, sailing early the next 
morning, reaching Quebec that afternoon and making a 
stop of several hours there. For the two Succeeding 
days they steamed down the ever-widening St. Lawrence, 
the beautiful Laurentian Mountains on the north shore. 
Sailing into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, they were soon out 
of sight of land, leaving behind them the warm weather. 

In summer the steamers of this line go north of New- 
foundland, thus cutting off 
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““CHICKEN HAWK.” (FIRST 


PRIZE, 


BY J. FOSTER HICKMAN, AGE 15 
** WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.”) 


tionless, save when the ice parted a little around the 
boat, showing the black water, and she moved forward 
a little, only to be stopped in a few rods. Of 
the weather was bitterly cold. 

Had there been any wind 


course 





several hundred miles, while 
south of Newfoundland is 
the winter route. By this 
time it was thought that the 
ice would have cleared from 
the northern passage, and 
so this was the first trip by 
that route. 

On the evening of July 3d 
they were close to the bleak 
shores of Labrador, and 
soon passed into the Strait 
of Belle Isle. 

When Polly awoke the 
next morning the engines 
were still and_ silence 
reigned. She hastened on 
deck, and there saw a never- 
to-be-forgotten sight. The 
steamer was inclosed by ice 
stretching as far as the eye 
could reach, tumbled, irreg- 
ular, of a pale green color! 

In place of the booming of cannons and the noise of 
fire-crackers of the usual Fourth, Polly heard the occa- 
sional booming and cracking of the ice 

For the greater part of that day the steamer was mo- 


“YOUNG CROWs.” 


“ SWANS.” 


CHARLES M. FOULKE, JR., AGE 13. (THIRD 
PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.) 


BY GEORGE T. BAGOE, AGE 16. 
PRIZE, “‘ WILD-ANIMAL PHOTOGRAPH.” ) 


the great cakes of ice would 
have crushed in the sides of 
the steamer. Luckily it was 
calm. 

The next day they were 
clear of the floe-ice, but 
there were always from five 
to fifteen icebergs in sight. 
As the ship could avoid 
these by daylight, there 
was little danger. 

In the morning it was 
learned that the steamer 
had grazed a large iceberg 
in the night, but had gotten 
safely away. Had any ice 
fallen from the huge mass 
it would have crushed the 
boat. 

The rest of the voyage 
was uneventful, and the 
Stewarts arrived in due 
time at Liverpool. 

But that Fourth in the ice Polly will never forget. 


(SECOND 


MOUNTAINS. 
10). 


SUNRISE IN THE 
BY JOHN HERSHEL NORTH (AGE 
(Winner of Former Prizes.) 
THE morning’s golden curtains draw 
About the mountain’s rugged crest, 
The wooded heights in splendor lie 
Darkly against the morning sky ; 
I hear the mother eagle cry 
Above her mountain nest. 


The golden sun is peeping 
Above the mountain high ; 
It shines upon the glistening lake, 
It lightens up each forest brake ; 
The skylarks in the fields awake 
And rise into the sky. 





Any League member who has broken or lost the 
League badge may obtain a new one on application. 
This does not apply to prize badges. 
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‘*HEADING FOR JULY.” BY VERNA E. CLARK, AGE 14. 
(FORMER PRIZE-WINNER.) 


SUNRISE AND SUNSET. yard, so I went and got Polly and hung her up on the 
s ae ae ee P veranda, put up the hammock, and was reading Si. 
BY LOUISE PAINE (AGE 8). NICHOLAS, when along the street comes the street 
WHEN the sun doth rise at morning, band playing ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner.” 
Behind the purple hills, Then all of a sudden Polly becomes restless and cries 
I think of children playing as loud as she can, ‘‘ Hurrah for George Washington!” 
And of their laughing trills. This is the story of Polly’s Fourth. 
But when it sets at evening, A CALL AT SUNRISE. 
Behind the crimson bars, BY EMILY ROSE BURT (AGE I5). 


I think of gleaming moonlight 


And of the evening stars. WHEN the morning sun comes creeping, 


Rising o’er the distant hills, 
POLLY’S FOURTH. And its beams come glinting, glancing, 
In beyond my window-sills, 
BY MAX PLAMBECK (AGE 13). 
POLLY was a middle-aged par- 
rot whose early days had been 


Then outside the door my mother 
Stops and stands, and thus she 


spent in the green forests of Yuca- cries : 
: - das : . 
tan in Central America. I had Good morning, child, the sun has 
risen; 


long tried to teach Polly to speak, 
and had taught her to say a few 
short sentences. About eight 
weeks before the Fourth of July I 
tried to teach Polly to say ‘* Hur- 
rah for George Washington.” 
But she would not repeat it after me. 
Then I thought it might be too long to 
say it all at once—that she probably could 
not remember it all, so I tried to teach 
her to say it word for word. But no; 
she would n’t say a word of it. 

Yet she listened attentively when I re- 
peated it. Then I got disgusted and gave 
it up till a week or so before the Fourth ; 
then I tried to make her say it, but she 
would not listen to me now. So when 
the morning of the Fourth came I went 
out to Polly. Shesaid ‘‘ Hello.” I an- 
swered ‘‘ Hello, Poll; can’t you say 
‘Hurrah for George Washington’ for 
me?” Then she became furious and 
flew to the other side of her cage and 
would not look at me, so I finished feed- 
ing her. I went into my room and got 
my fire-crackers, went outside, and was 
shooting my fireworks away when mo- 


Let the daughter, too, arise.” 


POLLY’S FOURTH. 
BY ANNA GARDINER (AGE 12). 





Po.Lty’s family was very poor 
and they lived in a narrow, dirty street, where 
only a few sunbeams straggled in; but Polly 
was very happy because she had found a bunch 
of fire-crackers last summer, and had carefully 
kept them for the Fourth of July. 

It was the morning of the Fourth and a 
beautiful day. Just after breakfast Polly called 
her little sisters out on the door-step to see her 
set off the fire-crackers. Then she remem- 
bered she had no matches. She went into the 
house, leaving the precious fire-crackers in the 
hands of a younger sister. 

She had got the matches and was coming 
out of the house when she saw a little dog run 
up to her sister and snatch the fire-crackers 
out of her hand. He ran around a corner, 
and in a flash she was after him. He went on 
and on in many streets, and at last Polly lost 
him in the crowd. She wandered on, trying 
sa ,  tofind her house, until at last she wandered to 

oe ee the wharves, where she saw a cunning little 


ther called to come in for luncheon. SY MARGARET DOBSSON, _ whe ‘ 
After luncheon I had to stay in the AGE 14. red launch with six merry children and a pretty 
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lady getting into it. She drew 
near to watch, and the lady, noti- 
cing her, asked what the matter 
was. She replied that she was lost. 
So the lady asked Polly if she 
would n’t like to go on a picnic 
with them. Polly said she would 
like to very much, but they would 
wonder at home where she was. 

So the lady sent a messenger 
to Polly’s house to tell where she 
was. 

So Polly went with them, and 
set off fire-crackers, and played 
with the children, and had a beau- 
tiful time. 

When she went home she 
brought her sisters some fire- 
crackers and told them about the 
fine time she had. 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 
THE CHOLERA IN PALESTINE. 


American CoLony, 
Jervusacem, PALESTINE. 

Dear Sr. Nicnoras: Some time ago some 
merchants from Gaza went to Egypt, w the 
cholera was raging. They stayed there and 
sold their goods, and had laden their camels 
with merchandise to bring back to Gaza when 
the quarantine stopped them. They, however, 
bribed the soldiers and got through. A little 
while after they reached Gaza, one and then 
another died, and cholera was soon raging all 
through the town. a by the thou- 
sands, and were lying t the streets, with 
nobody to bury them. The result was that it 
began to spread to Jaffa and the villages along 
the Jaffa road to Jerusalem. Upn to Nab- 
lus, Tiberias, etc., down to Jericho, and in a 


short while we in Jerusalem were inclosed by ‘A BIT OF NATURE.”” BY CORDNER H. SMITH, AGE 15. es North, Eleanor May 


cholera on all sides. 

We know a Mohammedan woman whose uncle lived in Gaza. 
One night he d d that fc of his h hold died. the 
cholera broke out, and one after another died, until he had buried 
thirteen. He had no more relations in the world, and felt sure that 
he would be the fourteenth. He was too frightened to go home, and so 
he slept in an inn. After a while he thought that he would go home 
and attend to his goods. When he reached there he found his pro 
erty all tied im ge ready to be carried off, and in the next room he 
found the thief, dead, having been struck down by the cholera. See- 
ing this he exclaimed, “ Blessed be the Lord! Fourteen have died in 
my house, and I am saved.” He lives to this day. 

You may imagine that it was not very comfortable for us, with 
starvation staring us in the face. Hardly anything grows in a 
lem, but it is all carried in on camels, donkeys, etc. Now when the 
quarantine a them there was nothing im the city to eat. A 
council was held, and it was arranged so that wheat could come in 
and be cheap, so the ona people could have bread. Now the chol- 
era is all gone, and long strings of camels can be seen coming in, 
bearing wheat and other means of support. We hope that the 
cholera will never come again. 





Bennie NASEEF (age 14). 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
Dear Sr. Nicnoras: Reading an article about cats not liking 
music in one of the previous St. Nicnorases, I thought I would 
tell about a cat my mother had when she was a girl. e has told 
me the story a great many times. 
My mother would often sit down With hercat in her arms and sing 
to it, when pussy would gently put her paw over mother’s mouth to 


stop her. 
“One day mother’s brother had the cat in his lap, and was whistling. 
The cat soon jumped down and ran out of th: door. My unc 
brought her back, shut the door, and began whistling again. The 
cat ran around the room, trying to get out. She then jumped in my 
uncle’s lap and scratched him on the nose. 

She showed every sign of great anger, for her fur was fluffed up and 
her eyes on fire. ‘ Captain Jinks’ made her more angry than any 
other tune. Yours truly, Evizasetn Day (age 12.) 


TREWARAS. 
Dear St. Nicuoras: Although it is a long time since I received 
my badge, I am writing to thank you for it now. Of course, when I 
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Frances Keeline, Katherine Fanning, Marion Lane, Harold W. Lid- 
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BY ARTHUR D. FULLER, AGE 13. 
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BS it every one teased me about it dread- 
ully, and 1 was immediately christened 
the “‘ silver badger.” 

My brother has suggested several 
times since then that I ought soon to 
turn a richer color. fy hopes do not 
soar so high. 

You really cannot imagine how eagerly 
we watch for you each month. As soon 
as the other zines come the excite- 
ment ins. You are always the last. 
In March the whole family, except mo- 
ther and os panies o-~ - 1" the 
postman. we got back, n 
at the front, working slowly up to the 

to show the others how calm 
and indifferent I was. This, however, I 
will not do again. It is too trying on the 

























































nerves. 
I hope that you agree with me that 
thanks are better late than never, es- 
pecially when they are sincere. 
Your in reader, admirer, and 
competitor, 
Marjorie V. Betts 


Interesting and appreciative letters 
have been received from Nellie C. Dodd, 
Freda M. Harrison, Eleanor Green, Lilian 
Spurgeon, Helen H. B. Merrill, Helene 
Burdett Fairchild, Charlie D. Manson, 
Isabel, Dandson Prickett, Lucy Bouker, 
Frances J y, Cornelia N. Walker, 

Catherine LD. Shepherd, Helen Mac- 

kay, Donald McNeale, Mary E. Kirk, 

G. Virginia Robinson, Mabel Agnew, 

Henrietta Agnew, Marjorie Anderson, 
May H. Ryan, Agnes D. Campbell, 
M Randall Bacon, Mar- 
=p i Senn, Beatrice Kelly, 
Louise Marshall Haynes, 
Corinne Bowers, Phyllis Mc- 
Vickar, any Anne Har- 
rison, Grace L. Hollaman, 
A. Brooks Lister, Charlotte 
Waugh, Eleanor Hissey, 
Clarence Macy, Ruth : 
Brierley, Mary Underhill, 


rker, Fanny C. Storer, Ma 


idred Wyman, Alice R. Knowles, Edgar 


, Harford W. H. Powel, Jr., 
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THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


BY SIDNEY EDWARD DICKINSON, AGE 12. 


Don H. Davy 
Sally Williams Palmer 


No. 1. A list of those whose work would have been published had space permitted. Richard M. Hunt 
No, 2. A list of those whose work entitles them to honorable mention and en- Emilie C. Fla 


couragement. 
VERSE 1: 


Edwina Lydia Pope 

Beulah H. Ridgway 

Freda Muriel Harrison 

Margaret E. Manson 

Medora Addison 

Alan D. Campbell, Jr. 

Ada H. Case 

Marie Margaret Kirkwood 

Ruth E. Crombie 

Ann Drew 

Harold R. Norris 

Hilda C. Wilkie 

Mabel C. Stark 

Alice Hartich 

Pauline K. Angell 

Caroline C, Everett 

Marjorie McIver 

Marjorie Martin 

Isabel Merrill 

Philip C. Gifford 

Edith J. Minaker 

Rachel Bulle 

Fay Marie Hartley 

Margaret M. Sherwood 
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Teresa Cohen 

Elizabeth ¢: Bolles 

Philip B. Eaton 

Edith M. Clark 

Elsie Lyde Eaton 

T. Morris Longstreth 

ome Carey Thomas 
label Fletcher 

Minnie E. Chase 

Annie Sabra Ramsey 

A. Elizabeth Goldberg 

Neill C. ‘Wilson 

Jewell Chase 

Agnes Dorothy Campbell 
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Gladys Nelson 

Dorothy Kuhns 

Irene Weil 
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Marjorie Cleveland 
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Bernhard R. Naumburg 
Elsa Clark 

Kathleen A. Burgess 
Joan Spencer Smith 
Oscar Y. Brown 
Ransom R. Micks 
Ethel de Valcout Lynn 
Gladys Ralston. Britton 
Marjory C. Todd 

Helen Prentiss Dunn 
Paul H. Todd 

Lula M. Larrabee 

Alice F. Richards 
Helene Burdett Fairchild 
Vera Johnston 

Maunice T. Martin 
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Marion E. Lane 





Thomas Porter Miller 
Mary Clara Tucker 
Catharine D. Brown 
Eleanor Myers 
Harvey Deschere 
Margaret Clemens 
Lillian Alexander 
Louise Rin 
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Florence Elizabeth Yoder 
Edwina Duffy 
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Esther Cullen 
Eleanor T. Horne 
Lesbia Crouse 
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ennie M. Manley 
Sleanor Perrin 
Margaret I. Larimer 
Juliette Dorothy Halla 
Maria E. Wood 

. Faxon Passmore 

elen Janet Smith 
Marguerite Reed 
Evelyn V. S. Knox 
Gladys Edgerton 
Gwen Griffiths 
my P. Thompson 

iola Heessueshe Graham 
Roger Allen 
Geoffrey Atkinson 
Alexander Dewar 
Helen Rouse 
Ethel Osgood 
Howard Frost 
Beatrice Lang 
Dorothea Bechtel 
G. B. Hazelhurst, Jr. 
Katherine Maxwel 


PROSE 1. 


Elizabeth Eckel 
- Gordon Gilkey 
earl Almena Maynarol 
Marie J. Hapgood 
Robert Paul Walsh 
Grace Parson 
Anna K. Earle 
Margaret C. Gooch 
uise G. Stevenson 
Mary Blossom Bloss 
Mary D. Bailey 
Constance Badger 


PROSE 2. 


Signe Swanstrom 
Tula Latzke 
Kathleen E. Bailey 
Herrick H. Harwood 
Valentine Rabone 
Margaret Kobertson 
Elizabeth Lewis 
Elizabeth Wilder 

ean O. Evans 

‘laine Sterne 
Alice A. Burgess 
Marguerite Wickham 
Louise Clemens 
Irene J. Graham 


Helen M. Boardman 


g 
Elizabeth M. Bullard 
Mark Curtis Kinney 
Delmar Gross Cooke 


= Wilmarth Williamson Eleanor Hinton 


elen A. Scribner 
Marjorie V. Betts 
Frances R. Despard 
Philip Rabone 
Virginia Wainright 
Robert Lowe Hall 


DRAWINGS 


Elizabeth R. Scott 
Charles Kabisius 
A. Brooks Lister 
Roger K. Lane 
Aline J. Dreyfus 
Arnold W. Lahee 
Alice Paine 
Rhoda E. Gunnison 
Margaret Winthrop Peck 
Robert W. Foulke 

essie C. Shaw 

Jory Hardy Richardson 
Lelia E. Perryman 
Letty Maxwell 
Fred H. Aldrich, Jr. 
Grace Leadingham 
Margaret Sharpe 
Margery Bradshaw 
Ada B. Latzke 
Fred Stearns 
Delia F. Dana 
Walter Swindell Davis 
Viola Ethel Hyde 
Lucile Cochran 
Robert S. Hammond 
Gilberta H. Daniels 
Lee Simonson 
2 Sinclair 

uth P. Brown 
Hermann Louis Schaeffer 
William Hazlett Upson 
William C. Engle 


= 


DRAWINGS 2 


Harriet Park 

Elinor Hosie 
Elizabeth Chase Burt 
Peirce Charles Johnson 
Muriel M. K. E. Douglas 
Ruth Felt 

Phaebe Wilkinson 
Eleanore Woodward 
Sidney Moise 

Helen de Veer 

Mary S. Sims 
Raymond S. Frost 
Florence Votey 
Isadore Douglas 
Edith G. Daggett 
Gertrude Havens 
Harry ‘Tedlie 

Anna B. Carolan 
Lawrence Sheridan 
Irma Jessie Diescher 
Nelly Nyce 

Frances Gillette 
Melville C. Levy 
May Lewis Close 
Darby Moore 


Angeline Huff 
Helen Bagoe 
a. Herbet 
arold Helm 
Dorothea Gay 
Vernon Radcliffe 





[Jury, 


Margaret McKeon 

Winnie Sawyer 

Erica Bovey 

— Fewsmith 
arriette Barney Burt 

—_ Louise Taylor 
enry Altman 

Laura Gardin 

Herman Witte 

Carina Eaglesfield 

Robert C. Gummey 

Alice Seabrook 

Anna Heap Gleaves 

Howard Easton Smith 

Caroline Rogers 

Marguerite Jacques 

Gertrude Winans 

Katherine Goodwin Parker 

Erieda Werner 

Helen S. Readio 

Richard H. Wolle 

Marie Atkinson 

Kathleen F. Walker 

Harry M. Osgood 

Anna Flichtner 

Mary T. Atwater 

Frances Hale Burt 

Marjory Chase 

Clara Carroll Earle 

St. Clair Breckons 

Leslie Spier 

Dorothy G. Thayer 

Margaret B. Richardson 

Mary G. Taussig 

Kuth Stone 





Leonie Nathan 
Katherine Maude Merriam 
Harold M. Harvey 
Frances R. Newcomb 
Ralph G. Heard 
° a 
fy 
‘e 



































~~ HEADING FOR JULY 


BY ALICE GOSS, AGE 16 


Margaret Wynn Yancey 
Raymond R. Olson 
Karl Keffer, Jr. 

Bertha Gage Stone 
Leila Tucker 

Clark Souers 

Frances Keeline 

George Everett Williamson 
Emily W. Browne 
Peter Young 

Edna Phillips 

Dorothy Mulford Riggs 
Vivian Silvius 

Eleanor I. ‘Town 


Mary Gest 

Lincoln Isham 
Douglas Cummings 
Katherine D. Barbour 
Edith A. Roberts 
Isabel Garcia 

Katie Nina Miller 
Henri Wickenden 


PHOTOGRAPHS 1. 
Lucile Cochran 


Paul Goldsborough 
Cyril B. Andrews 
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1903-] ST. 
Reed L. Jones 
Philip Orme 
Helen F. Carter 


Lawrence T. Hemmenway 
Dunbar Adams 
Fenny Opus West 


Madelaine Dixon George Hill 
Dunton Hamlin Tracy S. Voorhees 
Alexander White Moffatt Ellen Day 


Donald Douglas 
Levant M. Hall 
Louse T. Preston 
Margaret P. Anderson 
Katherine Miller 
Eleanor Anderson 
Sydney P. Clark 
Wendell F. Power 
Sarah S. Morgan 
Margaret Butler Paul 
John Rice Miner 
Sylvia Knowles 
Janet Lance 

Helen A. Peabody 
Ralph W. Howell 
Marion S. Cornly 
Rexford King 


PHOTOGRAPHS 2 


Margaret Armour 

C. W. Ireland 
Margaretta V. Whitney 
Philip Roberts 
Dorothy Brown 
Thurlow S. Widger 
Winifred Booker 
Ethel M. Hauthaway 
Ethel Derby 
Florence R. T. Smith 
Ruth H. Brierley 
Robert Allis Hardy 
James Alger Fee 
George Nelson Drew 
Mary R. Day 
Thomas S. Knap 


Dorothy Gray Brooks 
Roy L. Sidelinger 
Kenneth McIntosh 

Ruth F. Londoner 

Ellen Soumarokoff Elston 


PUZZLES 1. 

Mary E. Dunbar 
Jack White 
Carlota Glasgow 
Sherman H. Bowles 
Margaret Griffith 

ohn De Lancey*Grist 
-dwin Arnold 

Harry Wechsler 
Margaret W. Mandeil 
Martha Nickerson 
Philip Stark 
Angela Hubbard 
Gertrude Brice 
Robert S. Kelley 


PUZZLES 2. 
Mary Hinton 
Annette Howe Carpenter 
Arnie ‘T'rattner 
William S. Weiss 
Margaret Brown 
Leonard L.. Barrett 
Francis Wolle 
Walter Eugene Kirby 
Frences C. Hall 
William Carey Hood 
Clarence A. Southerland 
Katherine G. Leech 
oseph Rogers Swindell Louis Stix Weiss 
V. C. Ballantyne S. L. Levengood 
Esther U. Sidelinger Roger Wisner 
Helen M. Post Richard A. v. Blucher 
Eugene White, Jr Eric Sanville 


NOTE. 


Ow1nc to the great pressure on the League columns, it is impos- 
sible to allow the space for ‘‘ Correspondents Wanted,” and stamp 
exchange notices. Perhaps later in the season we shall have more 


room. 


CHAPTERs. 


Now that vacation-time is here, chapters can find both pleasure 
and profit in nature work. The Nature and Science department 
contains seasonable hints and suggestions for each month, and 
League chapters cannot do better than to make this department a 
feature of their work and recreation. 


NEW LEAGUE CHAPTERS. 


No. 650. ‘‘Hewren-paire.” Helen Fuller, President; Emily 
Webb, Secretary; two members. Address, 30 Grove St., Rock- 
land, Me. 

No. 651. “M. S. L.” Elizabeth Bridge, President; Ailene 


Gundelfinger, Secretary ; five members. Address 1972 Green St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 

No. 652. ‘* Xavier.” Roberti Walsh, Secretary; thirty-seven 
—— Address, Students’ Library, St. Xavier College, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

No. 653. ‘‘ Audubon.” Dorothea Romer, President; Carolyn 
Case, Secretary ; six members. 
Address, Ossining, N- Y. 

No. 654. ‘* Bonny Chapter.” 
K. A. Breen, President; Nellie 
Finn, Secretary ; four members. 


Address, 22 Whitney St., Rox- 
bury,. Mass. 
0. 655. “* Jolly Good Times 


Club.” Alice K. Knowles, Presi- 
dent; six members. Address 
L. Box 35, Putnam, Conn. 

No. 656. Elise Borroto, Presi- 
dent; five members. Address, 
& r24th St., New York 

Jity. ** TAILPIECE.” 
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No. 657. ‘‘ Sunny South.” Edward L. Davis, President; Alfred 
Sturtevant, Secretary; five members. Address, Kuskla, Ala. 

No. 658. “F.W.S.” Earle P. Frank, President; William W. 
Saut, Secretary; seven members. Address, 248 W. 4th St., East 
Liverpool, O. 

No. 659. Jennie MacGregor, President; Katherine Fanning, 
Secretary; six members. Address, 1130 Gudson Ave., Evanston, III. 


No. 660. “‘Camera Club.” William T. Slover, Secretary; five 
members. Address, Elmsford, N. Y. 
No. 661. Bedford Chapter, recently organized in Brooklyn, with 


eight members. 


PRIZE COMPETITION No. 46. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, and puzzle-answers. 

A Special Cash Prize. To any League member 
who has won a gold badge for any of the above-named 
achievements, and shall again win first place, a cash 
prise of five dollars will be awarded, instead of another 
gold badge. 

Competition No. 46 will close July 20 (for foreign 
members July 25). The awards will be announced 
and prize contributions published in Str. NicHoLas 
for October. 

Verse. To contain not more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings or photographs by the author. Title, 
“* Apple-time.” 

Prose. Article of not more than four hundred words. 
It may be illustrated, if desired, with not more than 
two drawings by the author. Title, ‘‘ My Favorite 
Character in Fiction.” 

Photograph. Any size, interior or exterior, mounted 
or unmounted, but no blue prints or negatives. Sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Summer-time.” 

Drawing. India ink, very black writing-ink, or 
wash (not color), interior or exterior. Two subjects, 
‘* From Life’ and ‘‘ A Heading for October.” 


Puzzle. Any sort, but must be accompanied by the 
answer in full. 
Puzzle-answers. Best, neatest, and most complete 


set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

Wild-animal or Bird Photograph. To encourage 
the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird taken 
in its natural home: First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. TZhird Prise, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


EVERY contribution, of whatever kind, must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as ‘‘ original’? by parent, teacher, or guardian, who 
must be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution 
is not copied, but wholly the work and idea of the 
sender. If prose, the number of words should also be 
added. These things must not be on a separate sheet, 
but on the contribution itse/f—if a manuscript, on the 
upper margin; if a picture, on the margin or back. 
Write or draw on one side 
of the paper only. A con- 
tributor may send but one 
contribution a month—not 
one of each kind, but one 
only. Address all com- 
munications : 


The St. Nicholas League, 
Union Square, 
New York. 








BOOKS AND READING. 





OUR NEW Tue “ Alice in Wonder- 
COMPETITION. Jand” competition seemed 
to please our young writers, and certainly 
brought us many bright little stories. We print 
one of them below, together with the names of 
the prize-winners, 

The usual three subscriptions to the magazine 
will be given this time for the best three letters 
received before July 25th from readers under 
eighteen years of age, telling of an incident they 
witnessed — something that pleased them, as an 
act of bravery, kindness, courtesy, unselfishness, 
or honor, performed by a girl or boy. Tell the 
incident in three hundred words or less, so that 
the reader may see the act rather than read 
your opinion of it. This is an exercise in 
descriptive writing. The letters will be judged 
according to the skill of the writer rather than 
by the nature of the act. 

Address “‘ Books and Reading,” St. NicHo- 
LAS Magazine. 


ALICE AND THE OVERTAKER. 


“ Now,” said the Duchess, “ we ’Il go to see the over- 
taker.” 

“ The overtaker ?’’ echoed Alice. 

“Of course. You have undertakers, and we have an 
overtaker.”’ 

“ But what does he do?” 

“ Why, takes you over.” 

“ Over what ?”’ 

“Anything, of course. Over a river or over the 
measles, or anything you wish.” 

By this time they reached the overtaker’s house. Its 
owner stood at the door. He was a most singular crea- 
ture. His hat, his hands, his whiskers — everything 
pointed upward. 

“* Was he born that way?” whispered Alice. 

“Hush! No; he had totrain himself to it.” 

The overtaker now advanced to meet them. He did 
not shake hands, for his arms were raised above his 
head. Instead, he made a sort of spring in the air. 

“ What is he doing ?” asked Alice. 

“It’s his way of bowing,” replied the Duchess. 

They now entered the house, which was very curious, 
for all the furniture consisted of step-ladders ! ’ 

After tea, which they ate from iron baskets suspended 
from the ceiling, Alice asked the overtaker how much 
he would charge to take her over an attack of whoop- 
ing-cough. 


“T have n’t got it now, you see, but I might some 
day,” she said, 

“Oh, about thirty thousand pounds,” replied the 
overtaker. Alice looked worried. 

“Could n’t you make it a little lower?” she said. 
“T only have a shilling—” 

To her surprise, he burst into a spasm of weeping, 
which only ceased when the Duchess gave him, by mis 
take, a cupful of mucilage. 

“Oh!” he groaned, “all my life my ambition has 
been to get as high as possible, and for her to use 
‘low’ in connection with me is too much! ” 

“We ’d better go,” said the Duchess; so they de- 
parted, leaving the overtaker still sobbing on a step- 
ladder. MirIAM A. De Forp. 


PRIZE-WINNERS. 
“ Alice in Wonderland”’ Competition. 


1. MrriaM A. DE Forp (14), Philadelphia, Pa. 
2. ETHEL PICKARD (15), Rochester, N. Y. 
3. JosepH W. McGurk (17), Philadelphia, Pa. 


HONORABLE MENTION, 


Willia Nelson (16). 

Frances R. Johnson (8). 
Marguerite Beatrice Child (16). 
Helen Van Dyck (12). 

James Carey Thomas (17). 
Emma Bugbee (14). 

Alfred Lowry, Ir. (15). 
Charlotte Katharine Gannett (14). 
Ruth E. Crombie (14). 

Frances A. Angevine (15). 

IT. Robert Backer (12). 
Frederick A. Coates (13). 
Everett P. Combes (12). 
Mildred D. Yenawine (14). 
Mary R. Hutchinson (15). 
Henry Webb Johnstone (10). 
Will Sturges (10). 


TO THOSE WHO Ir would be an excellent 
WIN NO PRIZES. Jesson to you all if you 
could yourselves be the judges in our prize- 
competitions. You would derive a number of 
useful conclusions from the experience. First, 
it would do you good to learn with what im- 
partiality your efforts are compared, and with 
what carefulness their merits are weighed. 
Second, you would appreciate how many 
swift “hares” are passed by the persevering 
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“tortoises” —how much cleverness is thrown 
away for want of a little care and patience and 
industry. Third, you would learn to follow 
directions more exactly, and would see that 
the judges must give the first rank to those 
who fulfil the conditions of the contests. 
Fourth, you would learn how many losers fail 
by only a trifling defect —a defect the winners 
avoid, and yet one that no competitor need 
permit to remain in his work. Fifth, you 
would learn that no competitor is slighted or 
overlooked, or fails to be fully considered — 
and learning this, you would understand that 
every merit you can compass is worth while, 
and carries due weight. 

The more thoughtful of you know already 
that the little prizes given are of the very least 
importance. It is worth more than the winning 
of a prize merely to do your best. Every little 
essay you write is a most valuable lesson to 
you. If you paid a fair amount to have each 
essay considered and judged, you would profit 
more than the price would be to you. Make 
up your minds, therefore, to go into the compe- 
titions for your own sake, and, prize or no prize, 
consider your own improvement the best reward. 

“TNQUIRER” writes ask- 
ing advice about “ over- 
coming wordiness in composition-writing.” She 
says in her note: “I write such wordy compo- 
sitions, and when I try to cut down, the result 
is so stiff and stilted. When I write thinking 
of my faults, I am so unnatural. I want to 
overcome it, and at the same time keep my 
natural style.” 

There is no name or address given in the 
letter, and no clue to the age of the writer; 
it is, therefore, possible to answer in a general 
way only. Probably the young author would 
find the advice she is seeking in Herbert Spen- 
cer’s “Style” — a booklet published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. A young person’s “ style” should 
be no style at all. Style in writing must be 
a growth, and the result of long practice in 
the art. There is a simplicity and correctness 
in the use of language that should come before 
any thought of style. 

These virtues are lacking even in the short 
note sent in by this young writer, and yet they 
are attainable even by children, and are often 


A REPLY TO A 
QUESTION. 
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attained by the young people who send in 
stories and similar work in the League compe- 
titions. One of the best rules for a beginner is 
this: “Be sure you know what you wish to 
say, and then be sure you have said it.” 

School compositions are very difficult to 
write, for the reason that often they are written 
only for the sake of writing something, and 
sometimes on subjects that do not interest the 
young writers. ‘The topics given out are likely 
to be too big for the space given to them, and 
are occasionally such as children would never 
choose for themselves. 

The letters received about the competitions 
in this department are usually well written,— 
direct, simple, plain, and unpretending,— be- 
cause the young writers know exactly what they 
wish to say. The letters on “My Favorite 
Place for Reading” were excellent; so were 
those on “ The Birthday Dinner to Characters 
in Fiction.” But the same writers might make 
poor work of such a subject as “ Summer,” or 
“A Day by the River,” or “My Pets.” An 
adult writer would do no better in the brief 
space given. 

If you have such subjects, you must learn 
to take only a little of the wide range cov- 
ered by the topic, and then think over the 
possibilities of the narrowed field. Clear think- 
ing makes clear writing. 

A FATHER'S GIFT CoBDEN SANDERSON is, 
TO HIS DAUGHTER. as many of you know, 
noted as an artistic binder of beautiful books. 
To his daughter he gave a copy of Ruskin’s 
“ Unto this Last,” which he had bound for her, 
and in it was this inscription : 

“ This book, Stella, I was binding when you 
were born; and being one of the noblest books 
I know, I covered it with such glory as I could 
of roses and stars, and set your name in the 
midst, and gave it to you, hoping that you 
would all your life long love it, and all your life 
long live in obedience to its precepts. 

“ Your FATHER.” 

Was n’t that a dainty volume to set before a 
little queen? Of course the “stars” in the 
design were meant to stand for his daughter’s 
name —“ Stella,” meaning a star. With such 


a beginning how could the little girl fail to love 
books and the treasures they bring ? 








THE LETTER-BOX. 





CONTRIBUTORS are respectfully informed that between the 1st of June and the 15th of September manuscripts 
cannot conveniently be examined at the office of St. NicHoLas. Consequently those who desire to favor the 
magazine with contributions will please postpone sending their manuscripts until after the last-named date. 


BRIDGEPORT, ALA. 
Dear St. NIcHOLAS: I am a little boy nine years 
eld. I love your magazine better than anything. I 
like the continued stories better than any. have had 
it two years. I like the — of “ King Arthur and His 
Knights.” I am very glad to get the St. NICHOLAS 
every month. I havea sister. My grandma reads me 
stories in the St. NicHoLas. I have a little dog; he 
is black. I have a pair of little pigeons; they are pretty. 
I like to play with my pigeons. There are some stray 
cats that stay around the house. I am afraid that the 
cats will get my pigeons; my dog won’t bother them. 

This is all I have to say. 
Your devoted reader, 
CHARLEY CARROLL EDMUNDs. 


“ CLuny,” LISCARD, CHESHIRE, ENGLAND. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: We have taken you for fifteen 
years, and enjoy your pages so much; I only wish you 
came out every week instead of every month. I have 
enjoyed all your continued stories, and the stories of 
little darky children come among my favorite short ones. 
I think the League is so interesting; I have written to 
oin it. 

’ I have traveled in England, Scotland, and Wales, but 
I am longing to go on the Continent and to America. 

I havea canary which sings beautifully; I call it “ Tril- 
by,”’ after the girl who sang so well. I had a little black- 
and-white mouse called “ Nibble.” It used to hang from 
the top of its cage by its hind legs, as if it was doing 

ymnastics ; it escaped and came back three times. I am 
just fourteen. 

I edit a magazine, but it is a private one, just among 
my three favorite school friends and me. We havea 
meeting once a month, when we read the contributions 
and have great fun. 

I remain your interested reader, 
JEAN N. CRAIGMILE. 


CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I think it might interest you 
to hear about the trip we are taking. 

We left New York early in December, and after a fine 
trip across the Atlantic landed at Antwerp. After travel- 
ing through Italy, we joined a yacht in Naples, on which 
we were then to take the rest of our trip. 

We stopped at several places before we came to Tunis, 
Africa, about which I am going to tell you. It interested 
us more than any other place, because it was so very 
different from America. 

There are four foreign races there—the French, 
Arabs, Bedouins, and Jews. It was very interesting to 
watch them. The Arabs dressed just as they used to 
hundreds of years ago. The first day we were in Tunis 
it was so strange that it frightened us; but we got used 
to it. The big bazaar was the most attractive place of 


all. It was like a large house with no second story, and 
so many streets that it was like a maze. On one street 
the shoemakers would be, on another the goldsmiths, on 
another the perfume-makers, and so on. 

The booths or stores were like big square boxes, with 
one side entirely open to the street; for, as the street 
itself is covered, they need no door. In these boxes five 
or six of these strange people would be sitting Turk- 
fashion on their legs. We must have seen at least a 
hundred of these queer stores. And the women that 
bought the wares, how odd they looked, with black veils 
over their faces, queer slippers on their feet, and strange 
white things twisted around them! The men are very 
curious-looking, too, with great large turbans on their 
heads. Some of the rich Arabs had beautiful robes. 
Their figures were mostly tall and stately. The Jewish 
women do not wear veils over their faces, but they wear 
queer pointed things on their heads. We saw some very 
sweet-looking young Jewesses. The bazaar seemed like 
a different mr to us, with its strange men and women. 

Your devoted League member, 
M. C. H. 


PAaLo ALTO, CAL. 

DEAR St. NicHotas: I think you are the best 
magazine in the world. 

Ever so many of my favorite authors write for you. 

I think “ Betty ”’ is one of the best stories I ever read, 
and “Quicksilver Sue,” and oh, ever so many others. 
I love Mrs. Jackson’s stories, “ Denise and Ned Toodles,” 
“The Colburn Prize,” “Pretty Polly Perkins,’ and 
“ Big Jack.” 

I love Ernest Seton’s stories, because I love animals, 
and also Kirk Munroe and Miss Alcott. 

We, my sisters Ruth and Mary (nine and ten) and 
Lou (seven) and I have three cats. My cat, who is 
named “ Cricket,” is not very sociable, for he generally 
runs away when any one comes near him. The other 
two follow me around like a dog does when I am out- 
doors, and when I climb trees they come up after me. 
To-day I took my cat up pretty high, and the other two 
followed me. Mary’s came up all right, for he was n't 
afraid, but Ruth’s was. Every time I put out my hand 
to take her she would turn tail and go down to the place 
where the limb began. I was on a limb that branched 
off from a larger one, and the other small one was down 
a little ways below me. Sometimes the cat would go 
down on this lower limb and look up at me end “me-ow!” 
At last she got up on the right branch and I got her, 
but she was so frightened that I let her go. 

We have a black dog also, and when I get on the 
wheel he is so glad we are going (for he goes along too) 
that he jumps all around and tries to take the front wheel 
in his mouth. 

Mama had about a dozen hens, but two or three nights 
ago some one stole five of them. 

Wishing you a long and happy life, I remain, 

Your very interested reader, 
EsTHER W. SHAW. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


Novet Dovsie Acrostic. Second row, Beethoven; fifth row, Valley Forge. Cross-words: 1. Giver. 2. Weary. 3. Ailed. 4. 
moonlight ; Cross-words: 1. Abram’s. 2. Nelson. 3. Censor. 4. Salem. 5. Hyena. 6. Idyls. 7. Nifle. 8. Gnome. 9g. Tired. 
String. 5. Should. 6. Tomtit. 7. Avenge. 8. Weight. 9. In- 10. Organ. 11. Niece. 


vite. INSERTIONS. Inserted letters, Bunker Hill. 1. Re-b-el. 2. 
Diaconat. Buttercups. 1. Butterfly. 2. Turbulent. 3. Sat- Wo-u-ld. 3. Mi-n-ce. 4. Di-k-es. 5. Fi-e-nd. 6. Ho-rse. 7. 

isfied. 4. Stationer. 5. Wonderful. 6. Confirmed. 7. Spectacle. Ap-h-is. 8. Ho-i-st. g. Co-l-on. 1c. So-lar 

8. Frivolous. g. Queenship. a : Worv-squares. I. 1. Fade. 2. Away. 3. Dale. 4. Eyes. 
Hippen Cevesrities. Initials, Washington. 1. Webster. 2. II. 1. Dies. 2. Idea. 3. Eels. 4. Sash 


Arkwright. 3. Scott. 4. Homer. 5. Ibsen. 6. Nelson. 7. Seni Cene Selb Mabel 

- . L Ss. q pierre. 1. Rover. 2. Other. 

Grant. & Tame. 9. Ossian. 10 Newton. 3 Bunch. ¢. Ether. 5 Stat. 6 Piper. 7. Indie. 8. Entry. 
Dovste Acrostic. Primals, The Crisis; finals, Churchill. 9. Rider. 10. River. 11. Erect. 

Cross-words: 1. Traffic. 2. Hitch. ? Elihu. 4. Checker. 5. Connecten Squares. I. 1. Faced. 2. Abide. 3. Civil. 4 


Relic. 6. Inch. 7. Semi. & Identical 9. Sentinel. Edict. 5. Delta, Il. 1. Canal. 2. Alibi. 3. Nisan. 4. Abase. 
ILLUSTRATED CENTRAL Acrostic. Monroe. 1. Skimmer. 2. . Linen. IIT. 1. April. 2. Paune. 3. Rumen. 4. Inert. 5 
Almonds. 3. Spinner. 4. Sparrow. 5. Coronet. 6. Rosebud. ente. IV. x. Regal. 2. Elate. 3. Gamin. 4. Atilt. 5. Lente. 


Novet Douste Acrostic. Initials, G. Washington; third row, VV. 1: Elect. 2. Lathe. 3. Ether. 4. Chess. 5. Terse. 


To our Puzziers: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to Sr. Nicnoias Riddle-box, care of Tuz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE APRIL NuMBER were received, before April rsth, from ““M. McG.” — Joe Carlada— Dan- 
iel Milton Miller —Esther M. Walker — Ernest H. Watson — Mary E. Miller— William R. M. Very —‘“‘ Allil and Adi” — Mabel, George, 
and Henri — *‘ Johnny Bear” — Emerson — Grant Sutcliffe — Mollie G.— ‘“‘ Chuck "”"— Ralph Keithley Dawson — Margaret C. Wilby — 
Helen Garrison — Laurence F. Nutting — Betty Brainerd — Marian Priestley Toulmin — Olive R. T. Griffin — Lawrence and Frederica 
Mead — Robert Porter Crow — Grace L. Massonneau — Lilian Sarah Burt — Gertrude Louise Cannon — Helen Clark Perry — Sara Law- 
rence Kellogg — Constance H. Irvine. 

ANSWERS TO PuzZLEs IN THE ApRiL NuMBER were received, before April 15th, from K. H. Toadvin, r— M. Howarth, 1 — E. Cru- 
ger, 1—Emiie and Anna, 1 — Edith Kaskel, 3 — Gertrude M. Corbett, 2— H. S. Worstell, 1 —L. Pfeiffer, 1 — N. Morrill, Jr., 1 — 
R. Huyl, 1 — Beatrice Reynolds, 5 — D. ungated, 1—E. V. R. Limont, 1 — P. Follett, : — Harold Blood, 5 — M. Pitt, :— Helen L. 
Jelliffe, 8 —F. C. Hall, 1 — B. Faymonville, Jr., 1 — H. Tobie, 1 — Mabel T. Mills, 4 — Helen M. Wallar, 5 — Mildred A. Parker, 6— 
Ella L. Baer, g9— J. Welles Baxter, 4 —H. Chapin, 1 — Irma J. Gehres, 7 — E. F. Kressly, 1 — A. Weinberg, 1 — O. Williamson, 1 — 
W. G. Rice, Jr., 6— Deane F. Ruggles, 7— A. T. Carter, 1— M. Campbell, 1— A. G. Gordon, 1 — Frederika Doringh, 1 — M. Fish- 
burne, 1 — Evelyn G. Patch, 5 — A. Fisher, r— D. Andrews, 1. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. a measure for cloth. 10. Behead the fruit of the pine 
and leave a number. 11. Behead a German coin and 
leave part of a circle. 12. Behead a troublesome insect 
ee es eS ° and leave a grassy field. 13. Behead a happy — 
and leave a small cavern. 14. Behead joyful and leave 
a youth. 15. Behead hence and leave a road. 
ae .* When the words left have been written one below 
another, the zigzag, beginning at the upper left-hand 


(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


~ * 
= - letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter, will 
: 3 spell the name of a holiday. JAMES BREWSTER. 
Cross-worDs: 1. A fraction of a minute. 2. Rank. NOVEL ZIGZAG. 
3. Diminutive. 4. A monastery. 5. Hostility. 6. 
Overturns. I 
From 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 spells something which 2 
had its beginning in the month of July. 10. 3 
ALICE LORRAINE ANDREWS. - I 4 
; 12 5 
BEHEADED ZIGZAG. . & 6 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) st 8 a 
1. BEHEAD a fur-bearing animal and leave a black 9 
fluid. 2. Behead to twist and leave a termination. 3. 
Behead sour and leave an epic poem of Spain. 4. Be- CROSS-WORDS: 1. Balance. 2. A strait connecting 


head to hasten off and leave a sheltered place. 5. Be- two seas. 3. A sea-nymph. 4. Moldy. 5. A black 
head an heroic poem and leave a Turkish cloth measure. man. 6. A fay. 7. Destroys. 8. A very large body 
6. Behead the end of a prayer and leave human beings. of water. 9. Method. 


7. Behead a masculine name and leave part of the title From I to 9, an island of the West Indies; from 10 to 

of a famous ‘story by Lew Wallace. 8. Behead manner 14, its principal article of export. 

and leave a poem. g. Behead a small valley and leave DONNA J. TODD (League Member). 
863 





864 
ZIGZAG. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the zigzag, Catenion at the upper left-hand 
l-tter and ending with the lower left-hand letter, will 
spell the name of a story published in Volume XXVII 
of St. NICHOLAS. 


CROsS-WORDS: 1. Somewhat old. 2. Pure spirit of 


wine. 3. Foes. 4. Heartfelt. 5. A rich flowered 
fabric. 6. Formal permission. 7. Pertaining to no- 
mads, 8. One related by blood. 9. Alight shoe. 10. 


gee 11. A smirk. 12. 
he supreme monarch of an 
REBECCA CHILCOTT. 


A magazine for grown 
Clear to the vision. 13. 
empire. 


ILLUSTRATED PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 











WHEN the above objects have been rightly named and 
written one below another, in the order in which they 
are numbered, the initial letters will spell the name of 
prominent emblems of Independence Day. 

Designed by 
Dorotuy P. TUTHILL (League Member). 


DOUBLE CURTAILINGS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


EXAMPLE: Doubly curtail in pursuit of, rearrange 
the mean letters, and make fleshy. Answer Aft-er, 
alt, fat. 

1. Doubly curtail a garment worn throughout the 
Levant, rearrange the remaining letters, and make a 
reality. 2. Doubly curtail a common remedy for 
bruises, rearrange the remaining letters, and make to 
fall in drops. 3. Doubly curtail a bug that destroys 
wheat, rearrange the remaining letters, and make a 
measure of length. 4. Doubly curtail a descendant of 





THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


Levi, rearrange the remaining letters, and make wicked. 
5. Doubly curtail to reach a conclusion, rearrange the 
remaining letters, and make small cubes used in various 
games. 6. Doubly curtail to soak, rearrange the re- 
maining letters, and make to tear asunder. 7. Doubly 
curtail fabricated, rearrange the remaining letters, and 
make an image. 8. Doubly behead refined, rearrange 
the remaining letters, and make money. 9. Doubly 
behead the capital of a Western State, rearrange the re- 
maining letters, and make the hinder part of the foot. 
10. Doubly curtail as much as the arm can hold, rear- 
range the remaining letters, and make a tract of land 
devoted to agricultural purposes. 11. Doubly curtail 
to apprehend, rearrange the remaining letters, and make 
to raise. 12. Doubly curtail to come in contact with, 
rearrange the remaining letters, and make notin. 13. 
Doubly curtail to divulge, rearrange the remaining let- 
ters, and make always. 14. Doubly curtail certain 
articles that are useful on a desk, rearrange the remain- 
ing letters, and make the common glass vessel in which 
most medicines come. 15. Doubly curtail parts of a 
jacket, rearrange the remaining letters, and make imagi- 
nary little beings. 16. Doub q curtail clemency, rear- 
— the remaining letters, and make a slender, strong 
cord. 

The initials of the new words will spell the name of a 
man who revolutionized early education. 

CHRISTINE GRAHAM. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals name an English author and my finals a 
French author. 

Cross-worps (of equal length): 1. Plotted. 2. 
The American reindeer. 3. A small animal found in 
many of the Southern States. 4. A kind of silk fabric. 


5. Tiresome. 
JOHN DE LANCEY GRIST (League Member). 


ARROW PUZZLE. 
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READING DOWNWARD: I. In Washington. 2. To 
drink, little by little. 3. Tasteless from age. 4. One 
who scatters grain. 5. A black, sticky substance. 6. 
An inclosure for swine. 7. A pronoun. 8. To dress 
leather. 9. An Easter flower. 10. A common verb of 
two letters. 

From I to 2, the name of a famous Indian chief. 

WILLIAM ELLIS KEYSOR (League Member). 


WORD-SQUARE. 


1. A FLAT, circular plate. 2. A common metal. 3. A 
tune sung by a single voice. 4. A hard protuberance. 
G. G. WHITEHEAD (League Member). 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


THE words described are of unequal length. The 
second word begins with the letter with which the first 
word ends, the third word begins with the last letter of 
the second word, and soon. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will spell some- 
thing which Americans wor. 

CRoss-worDs: 1. A useful metal. 2. Necessity. 3. 
Dreadful. 4. To fit out. 5. A heap. 6. Level. 7. 
Denominated. 8. Toventure. 9. To acquire by labor. 
10. A drug which produces sleep. 11. A cavern. 12. 
A point of the compass. 

FLORENCE HOYTE (League Member). 











THEY POTTER IN THEIR GARDEN TILL THE FLOWERS LOVE TO GROW.” 
(See ‘The Bashful Little Bachelor,” page 867.) 





